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ABSTRACT 

Recent studies of seeondar? education hate underlined 
the need for acre and better guidance serTices. Guidance prograas are 
rapidly growing and changing as are the conditions and circuastances 
confronting high school graduates. An inclnsiTe educational guidance 
prograa vhicb is attainable by every school systea regardless of its 
budget or staff is the Guidance Tiaetable approach. This approach is 
based on the belief that individual teachers and adsinistrators gain 
confidence vhen they can quickly exaaine an overall guidance plan and 
see where they fit in. A tiaetable is so basic to a guidance prograa 
that everyone concerned (pupils, parents, and teaching staff) aust 
know its contents. The tiaetable is a coaprehensive and flexible plan 
which assures an orderly and systeaatic effort. This 1961 bulletin 
discusses the Guidance Tiaetable approach focusing on activities 
essential for grades 7-12. The discussion and brief description are 
divided into two sections: (1) Sequential Activities (on a 
grade-level basis) and (2) Continuous Activities* Special eaphasis is 
OB college preparation, but the contents and procedures suggested are 
directed to all students. A bibliography of guidance books and 
.^aaphlets is also included. (HQ) 
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FOREWORD 

Every recent study of secondary education has underlined 
the need for more and Ix'tter truidance services. And (guidance 
proRrams, like schools themselves, are rapidly Knowing and 
changinK. So are the conditions and circumstances which con- 
front each crop of high school jftaduates. In brief form, this 
pamphlet attempts to jrive direction to teachers, counselors and 
administrators in their efforts to give appropriate educational 
guidance to junior and senior high-school pupils. Special em- 
phasis may seem to be on getting sturlents ready for college, but 
the contents and procedures suggested are equally appropriate 
for and are, in fact, directed to all students. 

In preparing this material, the author has had in mind the 
fifteen years he spent as principal of both a small and a large 
school in one of the most underprivileged rural-industrial areas 
of the country, the 2000-pupil city high-school he attended as a 
l)oy, and a 75.pupil high-school in rural New York with which he 
is presently working. He knows something about what is in- 
volved in teaching and in administering a school ... the pressures 
... the doubts about moving ahead in an unfamiliar are He 
knows that teachers want to change . . . that they resist c»i. re. 
But he also knows what leadership can do, even a modest k.wd 
of leadership, in helping everyone in a school, i?achers and 
pupils, fulfill their highest expectations. 

That some schools have well developed guidance programs and 
others offer little in a systematic way is recognized and has been 
taken into account. We have tried to set forth the essentials 
of an inclusive program of educational guidance, but every sug- 
gestion and recommendation included is attainable by every 
school s>'stem, regardless of the size of its budget or the number 
of its staiT. 

The central focus of the approach is The Guidance Timetable. 
The only real recluirement for its use is that someone in the 
school be interested in improving his ability to work with boys 
and girls. It is based on a belief that individual teachers and 
administrators gain confidence when they can quickly examine 
an over-all guidance plan and see where they fit in. The Time- 
table is a plan. It is not the only plan, but it is comprehensive 
and flexible, providing a checklist for those just starting and 
reference points for those well on their way. 
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In these few payres, we have tried to answer a numl>er of 
questions: What is guidance? What should he included in an 
educational ^^lidance program? Who does what? When? How? 
Where and how can a school iK^gin? The emphasis is largely 
U|)on ••how-to-do-it/* Because of space limitations^ full dis- 
cussion of any aspect has not been attempted. The biblioKraphy 
of guidance materials and the suggestions of sfH^cific reading 
assignments at appropriate points throughout the text are in- 
cluded to help fill this gap. Intentionally, the materials identified 
lean in the direction of schools with a modest guidance budget 
and perhaps little or no trained |>ersonneK 
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Educational jruidance aims to help pupils make wise choices. 
It is the continuous process of helping each individual discover 
for himself his greatest potentialities and then develop them.* 
Another way of puttinjc it is that, through jcuidance, choice-mak- 
injf is anticipated and prepared for, adequate information is 
provided as the basis for making choices, and opportunity is 
iciven to examine alternatives, project courses of action, and 
detcimine the probable consequences. 

Since guidance frequently exposes conditions which stand 
between an individual and the development of his potential— 
conditions which the individual often cannot handle alone or may 
not even recognize— wheels are set in motion tb bring about 
necessat-y changes, both within the individual and in his sur- 
roundings. This might range from helping a pupil in a small 
schoc/1 arrange for a correspon<lence course in advanced mathe- 
matics or asking the local Lions Club to provide glasses for a 
nc.-dy youngster to providing long-term counseling on a deep- 
sr-ated emotional problem. 

A SIRIES OF DECISIONS 

The parents of a five-year-old boy were considering whether 
or not they should undertake all that would be involved in en- 
rolling him in and transporting him to a spegal class being 
formed for gifted children and for which he was qualified on 
th« basis of a test score. Thi.s was their first experience with a 
process becomi ng increasingly vital and extending farther and 

; Adapted from; Strang, Ruth. Thv Role of the Teacher h, Pemnmel 
edit.on. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
l«Ke, tolun bia University, 1U53. p. 31. 



farther down in the school — making decisions at the right time. 
Ami they needed help. This will continue to l)e the case for these 
parents and thoir child : diHridin^ on a course of study, choosing 
a career, and eventually ch(M>sing a collejfe. In all of these de- 
cisions they will need assistance, assistance supported by 
knowledge. 

As the number of careers involving increased specialization 
and longer preparation multiplies, so do the prerequisites grow 
in numlxM' and importance as well as a corresponding opportunity 
for regret when these are neglected. One decision forms a basis 
for the next, either opening or closing doors of opportunity. 
When earlier decisions have Ixt-n made at the right time, the 
possibility that wise decisions may l)e made later on is greatly 
strengtheneji. And l>ecause education is a long-range matter, the 
pupil and his guides must reckon seriously with a "Decision 
Timetable." 

GUIDANCE MUST BE SYSTEMATIC 

It is sometimes said that no guidance is Ix-tter than poor 
guidance. While the merits of such a statement are obvious, 
»ome sort of guidance is inevitable. Teachers, parents, and other 
adults do express opinions and young people expect a certain 
amount of this. The counsel given in many instances is sound 
and helpful ... at least as far as it goes. Bat if a teacher is 
unaware of information available on such matters as careers, 
.selecting a college, and scholarships, some "blind-flying" is bound 
to follow. Furthermore, pupils have a right to be safeguarded 
from the subjective whims of adults and the unfortunate results 
of uninformed opinions — no matter how sincerely given. 

There are several essentials to any systematic program of 
educational guidance : 

• A timetable of desired outcomes and activities 

• Persons responsible for specific tasks 

• Records of individual pupil development 

• Information about opportunities 

• Scheduled time for guidance activities 

Regardless of the quality of guidance services presently avail- 
able, there is almost always some room for improvements. In 
schools where guidance activities tend to be informal and 
sporadic, the room is great indeed. 
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SUCCESS 09ENDS UPON COOPERATION 

Proper educational guidance involves more than just a 
guidance specialist. It is related to the entire school program, 
teachers, principal, parents, home environment, community, and 
the personal needs of students. 

The following brief description is illustrative of situations 
familiar to a great many teachers and administrators. The 
setting is a school in which the formal program of counseling is 
extremely limited. The Ninth Grade science teacher has become 
increasingly aware of a boy in his class who is especially quick 
in understanding new concepts. At the same time, he is one who 
often fails to hand in assignments, and when he does the 
quality of the work tends to be poor. Occasionallv he is involved 
in mischief. Recognizing a potentially good mind, the teacher 
wants to help this boy. But an unsorted and hazy mass of 
obstacles seem to be in the way— the nature of the bov's home 
situation. inade<iuate information about him, poor study habits, 
the netHl to improve his reading, and a number of others. And 
even if during his next several years in school all of these 
problems could be resolved, there would remain the task of 
getting him into a college and this is becoming more difficult 
each year. 

Const irntious teachek-s ilesiring to hf . > pupils find them- 
selves needing help— both in gaining perspective and in dealing 
with the many details of individual problems.- They feel thwarted 
b> the -omplexities. Yet. since the number of full-time coun- 
selors needed is more than doul)le the mimber actually available, 
classroom teachers and the school principal may be the only 
pi«rsons in the school to whom a pupil may turn for guidance. 
And sound fuidance. even where an adequate number of special- 
ists are available, is possible only when each teacher makes his 
contribution. In fact, the day-by-day influences of classroom 
teachers are so important that the efl'ectiveness of every organ- 
ized guidance program is in direct proportion to the extent of 
teacher cooperation. 
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THE MIMNCE 
TIMCTABLE 



Timetables are frequently hard to read and sometimes even 
harder to remember. Yet, a timetable is so basic to a guidance 
program that everyone concerned — pupils, parents, and teaching 
staff— must know its contents. It is a bird's-eye view of specific 
guidance activities in a logical sequence. Its purpose is to assure 
an orderly and systematic effoit. 

Acknowledging that guidance activities should and actually 
do begin in the elementary school, the Timetable included focuses 
on activities essential for Grade 7 through Grade 12. The Time- 
table itself found on pages 10 and 11 is divided into two sections: 




The discussion and brief description of these Sequential Activi- 
ties on a grade-level basis and theContinuous Activities which 
assist in accomplishing them are included as separate sections. 
Within the school, as activities are carried on, these separate 
sections merge into a coordinated guidance effort. 
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USING THE TIMETABLE 

In order that effective use might be made of whatever time- 
table is developerl, heie are some suggestions foi- ochools : 

• Issue a timetable for pupils— in a sturlent handbook or in 

some other readily accessible fonn. 

• Inform each parent of all dates and events and secure an 

endorsement from the parents of each pupil for the 
school files. 

• Go over the timetable with all pupils in a regular class 

or homeroom perio<l. Repeat this for all who were 
absent. 

• Whenever possible, meet with groups of parents to dis- 

cuss relevant timetal)le items. 

The |K»rson responsible for the over-all direction of guidance 
will, in addition, need to keep his own supplementary timetable. 
Such items as the riates of committee meetings, work to be clone 
on recor<ls. a sche<lule for home visits, a counseling schedule, 
work with special groups, conferences with individual teachers, 
and all other guidance activities. 

For an excellent illustration of such a schedule, see: Roeber, 
Edward C.; Smith, Glenn E.; and Erickson, Clifford E. 
Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. 
Second edition, ^:ew York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 
West 42nd Street), 1955. 362p. $4.75. See especially p. 
234-86. 
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SEQIENTIAL ACTIVITIES aMi 




Each student as he progresses through school i^hould have 
a developmental sequence of guidance activities. The program 
in any given school may vary to some extent from what is 
described here. There is room for flexibility. In some instances 
variations at e suggested. What is done from Grade 7 to Grade 
10, for example, hiay well depend on the way a particular school 
is organized. Our emphasis in describing grade-by-grade content 
is that there mmt be some plan or essential elements will bo 
over-looked and neglected. 

Grade 7 

ORIENTATION 

At this point ill the pupil's school life he enters a new and 
impoitant phase in his education. He must now begin to look 
seriously at the meaning of education in relation to his future. 
For many pupils the beginning of the Seventh Grade is a com- 
plete shift— from the protected climate of the elementary school 
where they have remained in one classroom for the entire school 
day to a multi-teacher depattmentalized program where they 
may be largely on their own. They need help in understanding 
the significance of these new experiences ... of this new educa- 
tional environment. 

Where pupils have made a change to a different school 
building, they need to know where things are and what will be 
expected of them. This is pavticulai ly important when pupils 
change from a small to a larger school. First impressions often 
influence later effectiveness. Indeed^ there is evidence that a 
lack of adequate orientation can contribute to pupil failure. 
Ideally, pupils should be introduced to their new school home 
before the actual transfer is made. Such a procedure gives them 
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time to .liscuss and assimilate its meaning for them. 
The orientation process should include: 

• Acquaintance with the physical layout and facilities 

• How to use the library 

• Discussion of the daily schedule 

• Discussion of the regulations 

• Discussion of the educational program and opportunities 

• Introduction to guidance resources 

Orientation is really nothing more than humanizing what 
for some pupils actually becomes a threatening experience. It 
need not require any cash outlay; it takes only time. In some 
schools the student council assumes much of the responsibility 
for conducting new pupils through the dcliool, presenting some 
of the information, and providing a social hour as a conclusion 
to the orientation activities. Where this is not feasible, a special 
committee of the PTA or the parents of some of the students 
might be called upon to assist. 

Read: Houghton, Hubert W., and Munson, Harold L. 
Organizing Orientation Activities. Chicago 11: Science 
Research Associates (259 East Erie Street). 1956. 48p. 
$1.25. 

IDENTIFICATION OF ABLE PUPILS 

The identification of pupils with high academic ability is 
usually and should be begun as early as possible in the elemen- 
tary school. The process must be continuous, however, in order 
t<i catch "late bloomers." Identification is essential to their best 
(lovelopment. By the time the pupil has reached the junior high- 
.school level, his intellectual ability, as shown by standardized 
tests, tends to become stabilized. 

Endi school twrth a susfrmntic scrveninu proccdurr under 
the direction of an individual or a committee. In addition to 
data from pupil records, there should be opportunity for each 
teacher to name i^ 'pils who in their judgment appear to have 
ability not revealed l)y the oljjectivo measures. The safest 
method is to go over the complete list of pupils with all teachers 
who know them as individuals, since pupils fr^iuently impress 
teachers differentl.w Eventually, judgment should be passed on 
borderline cases by a committee of teachers. 
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Talent amonjr pupils finds many w'ays for expression. The 
best predictors of a pupil's ability to do college work are his 
school marks over a period of time and accurate scores on 
scholastic aptitude and achievement tests. However ••best" these 
predictors are, they are not reliable as the sole determiners. 
Talent is multidimensional and individuals succeed in doing 
college work for several reasons, it is important, therefore, for 
the school staff to rate each pupil on all of the following 
qualities: 



Verhal and mathematical ability 




(irados over a priiud of time 




Ability t(» gcmMalize 




Persistency and stamina 




Curiosity 




Memory 




RtHKe of intere:<t» 




Ability in art. muHic or dramatics 




InuiKination 




I.ead*»rship 




Srnse of responsibility 




Non-conformity 





Furthermore, at al>out Seventh Grade level, notable changes 
take place in some youngsters which may result in a tendency to 
down-grade them. Talent is not limited to any social or economic 
group. But the talent of children from low-income homes may 
not show up as noticeably as that of other children because of a 
lack of exposure to the kinds of things included in ability meas- 
ures. Care should be taken that these pupils are not overlooked, 
Wny able boys from working class homes who do not make good 
marks in the Seventh and Eighth Grades are seldom advised to 
take the college preparatory course. There is reason to believe 
that the greatest failure to recognize talent is with respect to 
childien from rural and low income groups. In some mountain 
areas, for example, the standardized intelligence test scores of 
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hiKh-Sihool pupils run 10 to 15 points below what they might be 
were these same > .)iin»r8ters in another^cultural setti'nK. 

Proliably no school is without some uinlerachievement among 
pupils of all ranges of ability, the gifted not excepterl. Unfor- 
tunately, many teachers and parents confuse underachievera 
with slow learners. An "underaehiever" is a pupil who is not 
IH'rtormmg up to his potentialities. Some of these are missed 
because they meet all the class re(iuirements— but at a level of 
performance considerably below their potential. A Ninth Grarle 
pupil with an I.Q. of 125 should be reading at about Eleventh 
Grade level. In some schools 20 percent of all pupils mav be 
retarded readers and the number of underachievers as high as 
2o percent. Since underachievement is generally connected with 
causes l)eyond the pupil's immediate control, the "case confer- 
ence" (described on page 18) is frequently helpful in diagnosing 
an underachiever's problems and marshalling constructive forces 
for his benefit. 

See: National Education Association. Findino and Edu- 
Mting the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary 
School. Washington, D.C. : the Association, 1958. 16p. Free. 
National Education Association. The Identification and 
Education of the Aendemieally Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School. Conference Report. Washing, 
ton. D.C: the Association, 1968. 160p. $1.50. 
National Education Association and American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. Guidance for the Academically 
Talented Student. Washington, D.C: National Education 
Association, 1961. 144p. $1. 

THE PARENTS' PART 

In those cases whore a college education for the student is 
akyn for granted, parental cooperation is almost alwavs a.ssured. 
In fact, in some such in.stances the problem mav be that of lower- 
ing, not raising, parental sights. However, in manv communities 
the cooperation of parents of able pupils may have to be as- 
siduously cultivated. 

The least that a school can do is advise parents of the 
capabilities of their child and determine their feelings alwut his 
n. lege education. If it is other than positive, the school may then 
take such steps as possible to modify the parental attitude.^ This 
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will include acquainting the parents with the pupil's outstanding 
abilities and the benefits he may derive from a college education. 
Ft»r such cases some home visiting will prol)ably bo necessary. 

Read: Laycock, Samuel R. "Counseling Parents of Gifted 
Children." Exceptional Children 23:108-10, 134; December 
1956. (Reprint available from Council for Exceptional 
Children, National Education Association, Washington* 
D.C. 15^) 

nNANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Where the cost may be a major obstacle to going to college, 
school authorities should begin as early as possil)le to point out 
to lM)th parents and pupils the long-range advantages of a col- 
lege education and varit)us ways it might Ije financed. Informa- 
tion on the following points is essential: 

• The actual expen.ses of attending specific colleges 

• Possil)le parental contribution from income 

• Scholarships 

• Part-time work while in college 

• Ix>ans 

.Additional suggestions and sources of information on these 
points may lie found on page -.V.i where this entire area is re- 
viewed as a study unit for pupils in the Eleventh Grade. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

Among the "deveUipmental tasks" of all youth is selecting 
and prepcM'ing for an occupation. This goal more or less preoc- 
cupies a pupil during all his high school years, regardless of his 
formal curriculum. High school expej-iences are much more 
meaningful to pupils when they view their efforts as inof/rrsH 
toinu il a ih tiliiti' itonl. The educational program takes on a direct 
relationship to something tangiljle and important to them. 

.Since occupational possibilities are so numerous and ever 
clianging. each pupil .should begin to sift the general areas avail- 
al)li' to him out of the 2 l.(H)(» or more job titles and consider what 
will be involved if he chooses a particular occupation or career. 

Pupils can profitably devote as much as one hour each week 
during the Seventh Grade in surveying the world of work. 
Choosing a particular career is not the objective. The activity 



sorves to give information about careers and emphasizes that 
from this time on their eilucation is essential to them as prepara- 
tion for a future occupational goal The pupil is no louRer just 
jroinjr to school. He is studying for a purpose. 

Thei-e aiv a number of practical approaches to the study of 
occupations. For example, the class can make an inventory of 
occupations in the local community and relate these to the broad 
classifications found in the DIctlonanj of Occuimtlonal Tiths or 
in the re|K)rts of the United States Bureau of the Census.- An- 
other approach would have students take any jriven number of 
prmlucts fouuii in a local store, list the kinds of occupations in- 
volved in producinjr and marketing them, and then study the 
occupations involved. Or, in still another type of exercise, study 
the trends in the economic life of the community and how this 
affwts the overall occupational picture into which new entrants 
into the lalx)r market must fit in order to find a productive and 
contributing place. 

When it comes time— in the Seventh. Eighth or Ninth Grade 
—a study of specific occupations should ^ye undertaken. With 
all the help that is available, inexperienced teachers can teach 
a unit on careers. The framework could well be as follows: 

1. Nearly all occupations can be classified within some 
broad major category. 

The U.S. Census uses eleven areas or classifications: 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Managers, officials, and proprietors — except farm 
Operatives and kindred workers 

'The nirtiounry of Orvnpntiumd Titlea, Volinne One, Ifefitiitioti of Titlen 
contains {.'AS puk^k of job descriptions. It is published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Lal^or, Bureau of Kniployment Security, United States Employment 
Service. SinKle copies are available for $5.20. 

Reports of the U.S. Department of Commerce* Bureau of the Census are 
e(|ually helpful workinjr tools. Volume II, CltamrteriHtirH of the Population, 
is made up of more than fifty parts— a combined summary (Part I, United 
.States Summary, Tip. plus 48J;p., $3.75) and separate detailed reports for 
each state, territory and possession. The individual state reports (prices 
ranjre from $2 to $.3.75 depending on the state) include detailed data on the 
numl)er of people in each o^^eupational Rroup for each county and standard 
metropolitan area tojrether with occupational income. Such data permits 
an authoritative analysis of the occupational distribution of people in each 
local area. 
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Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Service workers — except private household 
Sales workers 

laborers — except farm and mine 
Faimers and faim managers 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Private household workers 

The Dictionary of Occuimtional Titles has seven classes: 
Professional, managerial, and official occupations 
Clerical, sales, and kindred occupations 
Personal service occupations 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry occupations 
Skilled occupations 
Semi-skilled occupations 
Unskilled occupations 

2. Each "job** may be described by what the worker does, 

3. Each *'job*' may be studied in detail. Something like the 
following guide or check list may be used to assure a 
thorough consideration of all impotent aspects: 



description of what the worker does 




Workinir conditions 




Hours of work 




WaRes 




Personal i-equii-ements 




TraininR requirements 




Training opportunities 




Opportunities for promotion 




Outlook for the future 




Where jobs are located 




Method of entry 




Unionization 




Related Jobs 




Where further information may be found 
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Read: Kitch, Dotutld E. EtpUmug the World of Joht. 
Chicago 11: Science Retearch Aaaociates (269 East Erie 
Street). 40p. 46^ 

Weaver, Glen L. How, When, and Where to Provide Oeeupor 
tUmal Information, Chicago 11: Science Research As- 
sociates (259 East Erie Street). 48p. $1.25. 

Each school in addition, should determine wliat l(ind of 
assistance and help is available from the Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidr.nce or othei* appropriate official in 
the state department of education. The United States Employ- 
ment Service through the 1800 local branches of its state offices 
is also helpful and jrlad to cooperate with local schools by provid- 
ing information and other assistance in understanding the world 
of work. 

SELF UNDERSTANDING 

Either in Seventh or Eighth Grade the giiitiance program of 
the school should assist students in developing self understand- 
ing. If the pupil is to In; successful in making the mo.st of the 
opiKutunities available to him, he will need to "know himself." 
He must see him.self lealistically and accept what cannot be 
changed. The pupil should In? able to accurately answer two ques- 
tions: What am I like? What can I do? Some pupils need more 
help than others in answering these questions. 

Cienerally, a l)eginning is made by identifying the more or 
less obvious characteristics. Teachers and pupils can make a 
general inventory in class by li.sting items familiar to pupils 
under two headings: "I like," and "This is me." The first deals 
with activities, the second with |)er.sonal traits. Then each pupil 
can rate him.si'lf on the inventory items. Better still, where funds 
are available, u.se an alrea»ly prepai'ud inventoiy form. 

Read : Cosgrove, Marjorie C, and Unruh, Irma. Discover- 
ing Yourself. Chicago 11: Science Research Associates (259 
East Erie Street). 72p. $1.50. 

Lifton, Walter M. What Could I Be? Chicago 11: Science 
Research Associates (269 East Erie Street), 1960. 33p. 54f. 
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Grade 8 



CHARTING THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 



At the time a student is betrinniiiK the Eighth Grade, the 
possibility that he miKht later go to college — and all that this 
implies in the way of preparation — is generally quite remote. 
The joiidance task is to help pupils take a long-range view of the 
three or four years of high school immediately ahead, especially 
where electix es are numerous and ••Siren-like/* One of the best 
ways to insure against unwise choices is to provide adequate 
time for a full exploration of alternatives and what will be essen- 
tial for those who do plan to go on to college. 

Most of the information pupils need for planning their high 
school program can be given to groups. It might be organized 
around such a topic as ''High School Subjects and Jobs*\ for 
example, in which emphasis is given to the relationships which 
exist l>etween various high school subjects and specific careeiT 
The following outline which could be developed or expanded as 
a class project or study unit is suggestive of such an approach. 



Chemist vy 



Technical Librarian 

Glass Industry 

Petroleum Industry 

Mycology 

Sales 

Etc., etc. 



I-^mguage 



Radio Script Writer 

Journalist 

Sales for Publisher 



Teacher 
Lawyer 
Etc., etc. 



Ecouumics 



Foreign Trade Representative 
Labor Analyst 
Tax Analyst 
Insurance Adjuster 
Etc., etc. 
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Foreign Service Officer 
Foreign Correspondent 
Social Worker 
Missionary 

Translater or Interpreter 

Foreign Languages Teacher 

Secretary 
Salesman 
Librarian 
Receptionist 
Etc., etc. 

Sm: 8diloeth,heBttr J. School SubieeU and Joh$. Chicafo 
11: Sdmee ReMarch Aaaociatct (269 East Erie Str««t). 
48p. 60^. 

To adequawely plan for his high school program, each pupil 
during this school year should become familiar with the follow- 
ing information: 

• High school subjects and seciuences offered 

• Graduation requirements for the different types of high 
school diplomas available 

• Requirements for college entrance 

A word of caution should be inserted here. Where college- 
bound pupils are in a minority, they may be reluctant to declare 
in a classroom situation that they have any intentions regarding 
either college attendance or the taking of scholai^ship exams. 
Do not rely on this kind of cemuH-takino t^*hvn planning special 
proyrams for this yroup. 

In helping pupils acquire adequate information about high 
school oppoHunities. the following points are important: 

• Provide orientation to the new school if the pattern of 

local organization considers ''high school** as beginning 
with the Ninth Grade. Include this during the Ninth 
Grade where a senior high school organization begins 
with Tenth Grade. (Orientation is discussed on page 12.) 

• Firmly establish a procedure for carrying out specific 

units of study. Ideally, there should be regularly alloted 
periods of time throughout the school year, e.g., during 
the homeroom period. This content is too important to 
cram into a short period at tlie end of the year. 
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• Trends in coIIok^' entrance riKiuirements should be em- 

phasized^ such as :M years of a foreign languaRe, 3 
years of mathematics, etc. 

• Make cerUiin that information on collcjre entrance re- 

quirements is up to date. 

• Be sure parents are kept informed. Many schools^ even 

very small ones, now publish much of this information^ 
together with other iKM'tinent data for each pupil and 
his parents to study.'* 

Eventually, each pupil should carefully and fully discuss 
his proposed program with an advisor — a full-time or part-time 
counselor, teacher, principal, or whoever is the appropriate per- 
son In the i>articular schooK (See page 46 on Counseling.) If 
this is done in an orderly and leisurely manner during the second 
si^mester, there will be adequate time for adjustments if the 
pupil's program is unrealistic. Sinco choosing a career in tei*ms 
of individual ability, intere.sts, and opiiortunity is a personal 
matter ^nd one for which appropriate Imses for selection are not 
always clear to the pupil, he may need c*onsiderable help in gain- 
ing insight into the factors which must influence his career 
choice. 

*The fcillowinit are some of thi> topics from the table of contents of an 
attractive 23 pajfi- mimeojcra|>he<l •'Guidance Booklet" issued by the part- 
time counijelor of the 7r»-|ju|jil hi^h school in Const ablevi He, N. Y.: 

General Information 
ShcHitd You Go to ColleRe? 
What CoIleRe? 

Location, Size, and NVarness of the College 

FiiidinR Out About ColleRes 

What l>OLS Collejre Cost? 

How Can I Pay for It? 

Local and National Scholarships 

WorkinK Your Way Through 

Loans 

Admissions Tests 

Business, Technical, Trade, and Nursing Schools 
Armed Foi*ces 
How to Take Exams 
K(H|Uin»ments for Passing a Subject 
St>ecial Diplomas 
Graduation Requirements 
Courses and Se<iuences 
The handbook also contains for each individual a Program Plan Sheet. 
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Not infrequently able pupils choose to carry a "light sched- 
ule." Where this occurs every effort should be made to inform 
both the pupil and his parents of possible consequences should 
he later need college entrance courses. This raises some delicate 
guidance problems concerning self-determination— the extent to 
which ^n adolescent should make his own decisions. Acknowl- 
edifing that pupils should have increasing participation in 
making decisions on matters affecting them, it should be in pro- 
portion to their maturity. Good mudance ivill not permit them 
to Make decinionM which could considerably handicap them in the 
future. In this respect, a well conceived school policy can be most 
effective. 

Finally, when the proposed high school program has been 
planned and discussed with each pupil, it should be approved 
and signed by the parent. 

SELF UNDERSTANDING 

A unit on self understanding was suggested earlier as part 
of the program in the Seventh Grade. (See page 19.) If it has 
not been included at that level, it should definitely be provided 
hei-e. In fact, there are some advantages to including it as a 
definite study topic in the Eighth Grade for at this point pupils 
are distinctly involved in making a plan. Actually there is value 
in including a unit in this area at both grade levels. At Eighth 
Grade level it can be studied in more detail and greater depth. 
See: Katz. Martin R. You: Today tmd Tomorrow. (Gnulet 
8-9). Third edition. Princeton, N. J.: Cooperative Teet 
Division, Educational Testing Service (20 Nassau Street). 
1959. 102p. II. 

A Teackert Guide to You: Toiay and Tomorrow is also 
available. 82p. |1. 

Grade 9 

ORIENTATION 

If there was no orientation for high school during the Eighth 
Grade, this should be done as early as possible after the school 
year begiiLs. The chanKo in type of program and educational 
environment may affect some pupils detrimentally. (If the school 
system is organized so that Tenth Grade is the first year of senior 
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hijrh scluMil, oriontation activitios can be dofovrt'd until later in 
the yea!'. ) 

Orientation at this iMiint not only should help pupils make 
the nitessary adjustments to their new school situation but 
should also underline the importance of this phase of their ed- 
ucation. CioinK to .><cli(M>l is purpo.seful. How pupils mijrht jret 
tln' most out of hiRh scIumiI mijrht l)e a regular part of the 
orientiition activities, couhl Ik- treated as a s|K'cial unit, or could 
Ih« an emphasis included in the special unit on "How to Study** 
which follows. However it is accomplished, "Gettinjr the Alost 
Out of High School" is an area which retpiires attention. 

Sec: Swanson. Lester D., and Gregory, Francis. Gettmo the 
Moat OiU of High School. New York 3: Oxford Book Co. 
(71 Fifth Avenue). 1958. 74p. 30<. 

Scott. J. I. E. Getting the Most Out of High School New 
York 3: Oceana Publications (80 Fourth Avenue). 196T. 
144p. $2.50. 

Bennett. Margaret E. High School Handbook. Chicago 11: 
Science Research Associates (259 East Erie Street). 48p. 

Also imp«ntant as early as |M)ssil)le in the school year is a 
check of the pupil's schedule ajrainst his developmental record 
to date in order to make sure the program he has chosen is ade- 
quate. 

HOW TO STUDY 

Surveys of hijrh suIumiI pupils' prol)lems show that over 'iO 
percent are concerned with faulty study habits and they want 
help in correcting this handicap. It is a mistake even to assume 
that all al)le pupils study effectively. Early in the first year of 
hijrh sch«Md— even earlier if it could Ik- done— a unit on "How- 
to Stu«ly" sh«)uld Ix' included. In .some schools, such a unit will 
have l)een covered as part of the developmental rea«linjr program. 

Regardless of how much previous attention may have been 
given to study liabits and study .><kills, it is important to take 
time to h«'lp each pupil with whatever can l)e «l«)n(. to increase 
his efr»'ctivene.«<s. Specitiually, pupils will need help in making 
the be.st use of their time and in learning how to ma.ster an 
assignment. 
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It should In. t'inph;i.si/t..l that adok'sconts aro sensitive to 
uoimatiw Kioup lu'luu i(,r. Tlw frank and stiaitrht-foi ward dis- 
cussion of study skills and otluT ivlatiul matti is in a tr,„up oftt-n 
hdps to (U.vflop ni(»iv favoiahlo ^nci,,) attitudes t(»\vard tlu' "pur- 
suit of extolli.tut..- Tilt' ma.j«.r p«»ints to In- int ludcd in this con- 
sideration are: 

• The puj)il*s daily sth<(hile— to (h'termiiu' how he miifht 

West use his time, lH>th at home and in school 

• The conjfeniality of his surrouiidinjrs—haviiijf an appro- 

priate place and facilities for study, especially at home 

• The (juality of supervision and availability of help during 

sch(M)l study hours 

• The way he tackles an assijrnment 

• Specific reading dilliculties 

There are a »rreat many materials available to assist in help- 
ing pupils understand why and h(»w study skills might Ijo in.- 
prove<l. The fcdiowiiig arc several titles which could be userl: 
Rubin, Morris M. Studying for Success. Washington 6, 
p. C; B'nai B'rith Vocational Sei-vice (1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W.), 1967. 16p. 35 f. 

Hadley, Loren S. Hoiv to Study. Kent, Ohio: Office of 
Student Advising. Kent State University. 1966. 12p. 15f. 
Pratt Institute. Helpiny Students Study Effectively. Career 
Briefs, Vol. 8, No. 6. May 1958. Bi-ooklyn, N. Y.; Pratt 
Institute, 1958. 4p. Apply. 

Aiken, Daymond J. You Can Learn How to Study. New 
York 17: Rinehart Books (383 Madison Avenue), 1968. 
o8p. %\. 

Miller, Ivan. How to Study. American Youth Guidance 
Series, No. 14. Kirksville, Mo.: Educational Services. 1966. 
24p. 26^. Quantity rates. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne. How to Be a Better Student. Chi- 
cago 11: Science Research Associates (269 East Erie 
Street), 1956. 96p. $1.75. 

Preston, Ralph, and Botel, Mo) ton. How to Study. Chicago 
11: Science Research Associates (259 East Erie Street), 

1966. 128p. 11.95. Teacher's manual available. 

Morgan. Clifford, and Diese, James. How to Study. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (33 West 42nd Street), 

1967. 127p. fl.60. * 
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CAREERS 

Previous emphasis of units on careers has been upon giving 
pupils some understanding of the world of work and the relation- 
ships existing between high school subjects and broad occupa- 
tional areas. Pupils should now be ready to look at careera in 
more detail. There are, for example, at least 20 specialties in 
engineering. Atomic erierg>' is requiring a giowing number of 
specialists and the frontiers of chemistry continue to expand. 
The range is as limitless as student interests. 

The study of an occupation in some depth will be an exciting 
activity for most pupils and there are many kinds of materials 
available to help. For example, the National Health Council 
(1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) publishes a free Health 
Careers Guidebook which describes 68 distinct occupations ; the 
Educational Relations Section of General Motors (General 
Motoi-s Technical Center, Warren, Michigan) )ias developed free 
materials for schools on a variety of career opportunities related 
to their many industrial interests; free materials on teaching as 
a career are available from the NEA ; much can be found with 
only a little effort. In addition, a variety of excellent commer- 
cially prepared career monographs are available for purchase at 
very little cost. 

See: National Vocational Gaidanoe AaMdation. BiMfotf- 
rapky of Current OccitpatiomU Litemture, IV^ RfVlik*. 
Wasiiington 9» D. C : Ameriean Ptnomiel and QvUitam 
Auociation (1605 New Hampehire AveniM, N.W.), |1. 

Recognizing the probability that the unit on careers may be 
taught by a homeroom or social studies teacher, included here 
is the suggestion of a step-by-step way it might be done: 

1. Have all pupils take the Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
tional Form C. (Available from Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11.) This 
instrument through preference choices identifies and 
measiuvs interests in ten major areas. Its main value is 
that it sharpens each pupil's focus on a career or careers 
by involving him in something more objective than 
previously would have been possible. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that interests change, and that, regard- 
less of interfcst, pupils must have aptitudes which 
support and conform with their interests. The manual 
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for this invoiitory suirirests procedures for relating in- 
terests to fields of work. (See page 39 for further in- 
formation on "Interests.") 

2. Have each pupil study in detail and report on several 
careers related to his interests. This should include a 
study of the history of the occupation and its present 
status and outlook together with field trips and inter- 
views, if possible, with persons engaged in the particular 
career. 

3. Develop an understanding of the over-all picture of the 
world of work inchiding the number employed in specific 
occupations, cui rent trends in the labor market, the pos- 
sible effects of automation and atomic energ>', any 
changes which might stem from oui- international' rela- 
tions, the opportunities developing in service careers 
such as teaching and government service, and similar 
considerations. 

4. Help pupils think through a value system which will be 
important to them in their life work, e.g., "What Do I 
Want from Life?" 

Eventually, the pupil mu.st choose a career. However, it is 
unwise to force an early choice. No harm is done if the pupil 
delays a firm choice until as late as his sophomore year in col- 
lege. But he should have some type of career in mind, even as 
a tentative choice, since such a goal will Jielp him do better work 
ill high school. Most important is that he is doing his best in the 
courses necessary for college entrance. 

Grade 10 

SELF REAPPRAISAL 

During this year it is important that each student reap- 
praise himself in light of his goals. That growth and experiences 
may have modified the pupil's viewpoint can be assumed. What 
he needs now is an opportunity to see what this means. He will 
need help through individual and group guidance efforts in find- 
ing answers to the following questions: 

• What are my interests now? 

• Have they changed during the past year or two, and in 

what direction? 
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• Do 1 havi' any new inti'ivsts and previously imrecoKnized 

abilities? 

• Can 1 state my jroab. l>oth tontativo and lonjr-i'anjre, any 

nioro clearly than hefoiv? 

• Have my parents' attitudes and jroals for nie changed? 

• How well am I doir.jr in recpured subjects? 

• In what subjects do I do my best work? Poorest? 

• What chanift's are indicated? 

• What stands between me and collejre? 

This appraisal of interests and aptitudes should result in 
having each pupil make a balance sheet which may be compared 
with the detailed recpurements of his career i:oA\. It is also time 
for examination of tentative career jioals. For instance, the 
pupil might well look at several other careers recpuring the same 
general preparation so that he will have in mind a career of 
second choice. The value of such exploration, even when a spe- 
cific career is firmly established, is that it tends to broadf a his 
career outlook. 

This pjece.ss of reappraisal may suggest necessary changes 
in the student's prog)am as well as the need for remedial work, 
additional counseling, or for confering with parents. 

See: Cosgiove, Marjoiie C. About You. Chicago 11 : Science 
Research Associates (259 East Erie Street). 80 p. $1.60. 

LOOKING OVER THE COLLEGES 

For those students who will be gt)ing to college (or for whom 
there is even some chance) the process of surveying possibilities 
might well begin during the Tenth Grade .so that, if possible, 
they can make their choice (hiring the Eleventh Grade. There 
are increasing advantages in doing this preliminary exploration 
early and some inconvenience in not doing so. (Thosi» for whom 
colleg"-' i** »<'t in the picture can engage in parallel training or 
placement exploration at this time.) 

Eventually the college-bound pupil mu.st .select three or four 
colleges, to one of which he will go. The chances are small that 
he will know much about the specific features of college which 
at this point are important for him to understand. This general 
lack of information is found even where local circumstances al- 
most dictate a pattern of college attendance. It can also be as- 



sunicd that a niimlM'i- of pupils will have curtain romantic and 
al).sur<l notions almutcolit'jro lifo. 

Tlu» purpose of this unit is to jriw each pupil a framework 
for appraising tho <U'man<ls of colloKf ajrainst his personal char- 
acteristics and qualitlcations. To do this the pupil must first 
clarify his own ideas of what he expects from colleee. This 
miirht be done through writing on and discussing such topics as 
"What I expect from college" or "In view of whal = know about 
myself, what kind of college would suit me best?" Some pupils 
will need the challenge and stimulation of a large college or 
university; others might be overwhelmed by such an experience. 

After this preliminary exploration and the resulting in- 
creased understanding of both himself and the demands of col- 
lege, pupils should carefully examine individual colleges. A 
series of questions such as the following can serve as a guide: 

• Does the college meet my educational recuiirements? Are 

programs in related special fields offered? 

• What about the size of classes? The ratio of faculty to 

students? The adequacy of equipment, laboratories, and 
library? Are freshmen taught by experienced profes- 
sors? 

• What is the financial support or endowment of the insti- 

tution? The composition of iau\ advanced degives held 
by members ot the faculty? 

• Does tlie college provide medicai services? Guidance serv- 

ices — counseling, remedial, psyvhological? 

• What cultural opportunities? What about relij-'ous life? 

What is the attitude of the college toward this? 

• How far is it fron. home? What about living conditions? 

• What is the campus like? The composition of the student 

body? What are the social and recreational facilities? 
How important are fraternities and sororities? What 
is the imi ortance of social life? 

• What will it cost? Are loans or scholarships available? 

Are there part-time work opportunities? 

• What placement services are available to graduates? What 

is the area served? How well are graduates doing? 

For some pupils, making the right choice of a college may 
re<iuire considerable change in viewpoint, especially where strong 
parental preferences are unrealistic. Some students can achieve 
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a hijrh (k'jriof of success only in an environment which does not 
overtax their abilities. F»)r them mo of the many less well known 
but reputable eollejfi's eould have a number of advantaRos. 

Learning almut collejres is a process in which careful ex- 
amination of details, weijrliinjr facts, and putting parts together 
to make a whole aie extremely important. Pupils need help in 
interpreting descriptive generalizations and in getting through 
to the performance record of the college. Taking "pot luck" is 
not apt to result in a made-to-measure arrangement for an in- 
dividual pupil. 

Read: Bowles, Frank H. How to Get Into College. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. (300 Fourth Avenue), 1968. 
157p. Chapter 4, "Choosing Among Colleges." Paperback 
edition, $1.10. 

See: Hawes, Gene R. The New American Guide to Colleges. 
New York 22 : New American Library of World Literature 
(501 Madison Avenue), 1959. 256p. Paperback edition, 75^. 

Grade 11 

During this year and the next — from here on — the Time- 
fiihh' must hi- ndrfiilhf ohtfcrml. Note that this part of the 
Timetable on pages lo-ll is shaded to call attention to this criti- 
cal time. This is the time for action! Failure to act promptly 
and in an orderly manner will surely cause confusion, delay, and 
di.sappointment. 

CHECKING PUPIL'S SCHEDULES 

As early in the year as possible — even before school begins 
v.lu-re this can l)e done— the advisor should review carefully 
with each pupil the record of coiirses completed and his proposed 
schedule for the Eleventh and Twelfth Grades. On a basis of his 
tentative selection of the colleges to which he might apply for 
a<lmission (or specific college if his choice is definite), his sched- 
ule should be checked against admission retiuirements, Doing 
this at the beginning of the year permits making any changes 
in the pupil's educational program that may be neces.sary. Even 
wliere no changes are indicated, this review gives further em- 
phasis to each student that his high school program is serious 
and purposeful. 
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TAKING TESTS 

Takiii)ir hikI passMijr tosts is such a commonplace foatui-e 
of wlucation that it hardly seems nocossary to comment on it. 
Yet, anyone who has observed pupils taking indivichial or jr«"oup 
teats has observed that some of them fail, not Iwcause they did 
not know answers to the questions asked, but because they were 
careless, hasty, or tense in the testinjr situation. The ability 
of most pupils to cope with the mechanics of taking a test can 
be improved. For some, this coidd make a considerable difference 
in test results. 

A study unit on taking tests, appropriate as early as Ninth 
Grade, shoidd not be delayed any longer than the Eleventh 
Grade. Just as pupils can be improved in reading ability they 
can be helped in their ability to take examinations. For example, 
liie first answer which come"^ to mind on a multiple-choice ques- 
tion is more apt to be correct than a second guess ; time out for 
making a brief outline on an essay question is well spent; leave 
ditficult (juestions to answer those one knows and then come 
back to the difficult ones— these are time honored and sound 
observations. There are other ecpially valuable helps to taking 
tests. In the process of di.scovering tiiem, pupils are helped to 
think more clearl.v. Their power of observation is sharpened. 

See: HeBton, Joseph C. How to Take a Test. Chicago 11: 
Science Research Associates (269 East Erie Street). 48p. 
60^. 

Manuel, Herschel T. Taking a Test: How to Do Your Best, 
Yonkers, N.Y. : World Book Co. (Harrison Ave. and Lawton 
Street), 1966. 77p. 96^ 

SELECTING A COLLEGE 

Through exposure to the guidance activities suggested for 
Grade Seven through Grade Ten, most students l)y this time will 
have developed a reasonal)ly clear educational plan. Some tenta- 
tive choice of colleges will prol)al)ly al.so ha\(? Ijeen made. But 
now college choice must Ix'come more explicit. 

A selection of from one to four colleges should Ix' made be- 
fore the end of the Eleventh Grade and, in some cases, applica- 
tions filed with college admissions offices. While this may seem 
premature, the fact that applications should be filed no later than 
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Nuvombi'i' of the senior year together with a recognized increase 
of irirollmont prossuros in many colleKi*s sujfKest many ad van- 
Ui^ros of oarly application. He on the lookout for those schools 
which have •'early decision" proKi'ams and for what this means. 
Tlu»y an» ineieasinyr in number. Ctenerally, it involves having 
pupils take the ColleKe Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in the Eleventh Grade and arrival at an early 
decision on the pait of the colletfe with respect to an applicant's 
1 e(|upst for admission. 

In addition to the published data on colleges and the pro* 
motional and descriptive materials they furnish, the pupil will 
oe influenced by other factors. One of these is the college's 
prestige. He may need help in understanding and appreciating 
the (ptality of the educational program offered by the many small 
rolloges. He should know, too, that once a student becomes estab* 
lished in a college of second or third choice he seldom desires to 
change. 

Stiulents should also be made aware of the tendency for 
colleges which are very similar in character to accept or reject 
applicants for the same reasons. It is important, therefore, that 
tlieir S4»lection of colleges should be varied. Furthermore, their 
advisor should realize that admissions patterns of some colleges 
change fi'om year to year. 

A variety of materials are available to help students and 
their teachers and counselors in this process. Some which are 
very helpful are also inexpensive: 

Read: Bowles, Frank How to Get ^nto College. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. (300 4th Avenue), 1968. 
157p. Paperback edition^ $L15« 

Educational Testing Service. College Board Score Reparte: 
A Guide for Counselors. Princeton, N J« : Educational Test- 
ing Service, College Entrance Examination Board (Box 
592), 1960. 64p« Free* See section on how colleges make 
decisions about students, p« 17*2L 

Hill, Alfred T. The Small College Meets the Challenge. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd Street), 
1959. 215p, Includes a directory of 67 colleges in 81 states 
which have an average annual cost per student of $960« 
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Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges. Have You 
Thought About a Liberal Arts College? Washington 9, D.C.: 
the Council (1818 R Street. N.W.). I960. 4p. Free, Addi- 
tional infoimation about smaller colleges can also be secured 
from the Council 

MEETING COLLEGE EXPENSES 

What it takos to fnuincT a eollogo oducatioii was suggested 
us a study unit in the Seventh Grade. Inchiding this early is an 
im|)ortant means of helpinjr pupils and their parents anticipate 
tliis problem. By Eleventh Grade, the matter becomes crucial for 
many pupils, and all "uncles" and potentialities for some in- 
dividuals will iired to Ih» explored. 

Lack of mon(\v is a primary reason for not attending col- 
lege. That college costs are increasing is well known. But also 
growing is tlu» reservoir of resources available to help students. 
It is reasonal)l>' safe to declare that, with effort on the part of the 
student, his parents, and his teachers, some way can l)e found 
to finance^ a college e(hication for every al)le and dedicated high 
school graduate. 

A unit on meeting the cost of college should cover two major 
points: 

• A complete itemization of expenses for a specific college. 

• A compli^te exploration of all possible ways to finance a 

college education. 

ThiTe undoui)tedly will be instances where it will i>e neces- 
sary to work with an individual pupil and his parents together. 
Parents may need help in und(»r.standing how some of the fi- 
nancial aid possil)ilities work out and what the obligations are. 
Some might need help in estimating how much tht\v might bo 
expected to contribute from their income. Many will i)e com- 
plet(»ly luiaware of tlie loan po.ssibilities now axailable under the 
National Defense Kducatiou Act with repayment advantages for 
tlio.se who enti^r tt»aching as a career. 

Read: Bowles, Frank H. Hoiv to Gvt Into College. New 
York 10: E. R Dutton (300 Fourth Avenue). 1958. Chapter 
6, "Financing College \ p. 118-40. Paperback edition, $1.10, 

University of the State of New York, State Education De- 
partment. ColU fiv Expensen and Wau8 to Meet Them. 
Albany, NT.: the Department, 1959. lop. Free. 
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New York Life Insurance Company. Planning A College 
Education. New York 10: New York Life Insurance Co.f 
Career Information Service (51 Madison Avenue). Free. 

Public Relations Staffs General Motors Corporation. Hotv 
About College? Warren, Mich.: General Motors Technical 
Center, 1958. 19p. Free. 

American School Counselor Association. How About College 
Financing f Washington 9, D.C.: American Personnel and 
Guidance Association (1605 New Hampshire Ave.» N.W.), 
30^. Counselors manual |1. 

APPLYING FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 

Sooner or later pupils learn that fiUinK out foi^ms, applica- 
tions and otherwise, is an essential chore of modern life. Because 
the manner in wliich the application form is completed, as well 
as the substance, tends to make some kind of impression on the 
college admissions officer, the scliool should assist each pupil 
in the followinjr ways: 

• Furnish a sample a|)plication form for pupils to study. 

• Have pupils complete an application form preliminary to 

those they will actually submit. 

• Review each |)reliminary application to make certain the 

work is neat, that all (luestions have l)een answered, 
that spelling and punctuation are correct, and that all 
answers are candid. 

• Have pupils develop on a separate sheet any supple- 

mentary information that might be useful but not 
asked for by the application form. 

• Have iHipils make a time schedule for their application 

procedure. 

Read: Bowles, Frank H. How to Get Into Collri/e. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. (300 Fourth Ave.), 1958. 
Chapter "Application and Admi.ssion**, p. 80-117. $2.95. 
Paperback edition, $1.10, 

THE MILITARY SERVICE OBLIGATION 

Studies show that as many as one-third of all high school 
l)oys are disturbed over how fulfilling their obligation for mili- 



tary service wlaivs to their educational plans. Their concern 
is serious and must be dealt with constructively. Primarily what 
these younjr people need is information. They need to know alxiut 
the alternative plans available to them. They need also to view 
military service in the settinir of national policy and citizen 
responsibility. 

As a rule of thumb, all branches of the armed forces recom- 
mend Kettinjr as much education as |>ossible prior to the tour 
of duty. In general, this is a good rule to follow. Military service 
helps some youth mature, however, and for these students a 
colleire education might be more meaningful if delayed until 
after military service. 

A ifVvRi deal of assistalice can l>e obtained directly from the 
armed service. The nearest recruiting office to any school will 
iilentify and provide literature, films, and occasionally personnel. 
Tnilerstandably, the representative of a particular branch of 
service might sometimes overemphasize the advantage of his 
own branch. 

See: U.S. Army. The A miy and Your Education. Washing- 
ton 26, D.C.: The Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army. ATTNrAGSN. Free. 

U.S. Army. Military Guidance in SecondaiTf School. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: The Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army. ATTN : AGSN. Free. 

U.S. Navy. Stay in School. NAVPERS-MCNPB 35406, 
MCNPB 40427. Washington 25, D.C.: Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy. Free. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. Your 
Life Plans and the Armed Forces. Second edition. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. : the Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1958. 149p. |1.25. 

Grade 12 

The dominant theme of this Timetal)li' approach to iruidance 
is that choices should bo anticipated and made as deliberately 
and early as possible. BeirinninK to look at colleges, for example, 
is sujrirested for Tenth Grade . . . selecting a collejro for the 
Eleventh Grade. 

Traditionally, final selection of a college has been deferred 
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untii the Twolfth Crado, but unless some counseling for coUeRe 
has lK»en done before this time, some of the talent among the 
sehiMil's high schtH)l seniors is certain to Ih» \vaste<l. By Noveml>er 
of the Twelfth Grade, applications shouhl have been made to 
the one to four collegers selected* Some colleges actually continue 
to accept applications almost until the day classes tx'gin. so, if 
there are pupils who were unable to fde an early application, 
they should Ik» encouraged to keep working at the process. They 
may In? in need of s|H»citic help. 

SCHEDULE CHANGES AND REMEDIAL WORK 

The results of school adniinistei'ed stan<lardized tests or of 
any of the national testing programs may show that certain 
pupils are in need of help in one or more subji^it areas. Such 
indicated deficiencies should bo discussed with each individual 
pupil and a plan developed? and agreed upon as to how the area 
might be strengthened. A chang(> in class schedule nuiy lx» neces* 
sary to accommodate remedial help. If so, reme<lial help should 
Ih» given priority over other considerations. At the same time 
this review is made, each pupil's program should be checke^l 
again against college admission recjuirements. (See page 57 for 
suggestions on a remedial program.) 

EXAMINATIONS 

During the Twelfth (trade many pupils will be taking tests 
tliat can mak<» a substantial dilH^n^nce in what th4»y will lu* able 
to do. TIh» Ci)lh»ge Kntranci» Kxamination IJoard's Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Aclii(»Vi»nu»nt Tests, the National M4»rit 
Scholarship Test, and other scholarship or (lualifying te.sts will 
have impcjrtance Un' some stud<*nts. lU* sun» th** date, tim(», and 
plaee wliere iUvsv (examinations are to be givi^n are known and 
posted, timt tlie pupils for whom each ivsi is appropriate* are 
aU»rtiMl and on hand, and that all details are propiMiy care«l for 
so there is no confusion or delay. 

COLLEGE VISITATION AND ADMISSION INTERVIEWS 

Tliere are adxantages in having pupils visit a college, i»spe- 
cially tliose who liavi^ never be4»n on a campus and whose only 
mental picture may be tliat derived from catalogues and otiier 
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colL.re |)ul)Iic relations materials. Some preparation is necessary 
if pupils are to get the most from such a visit* It is more than 
just a joy-ride. They need to know what to look for, what kinds 
of questions to ask, and how to conduct themselves in an inter- 
view. 

Instruction and practice are more efficient and effective 
when done in a group situation. Pupil discussion of points to 
look for, what is expecterl of them, and even details of dress and 
deportment can be very useful. It is frtniuently helpful for one 
or more pupils to act out an interview and then foUow this by 
group discussion of the im|)ortant points. Prior acting out of 
this kind of situation is almost always more than worth the 
effort involved. 

Read: National Vocational Guidance Association. How to 
Visit Colleges. Washington 9, D.C.: American Pei*sonnel 
and Guidance Association (1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W.)tl954. 23p. 25<. 

DISCUSSION OF COLLEGE LIFE 

Nearly every college has some kind of orientation program 
for entering freshmen. Some are conducted or begun prior to 
the actual opening of school. But regardless of these college 
efforts, pupils can be helped a great deal if they anticipate the 
kind of adjustments they will need to make, adjustments which 
for some might l)e crucial. Here are some of the salient matters 
which should be discussed: 

• Developing ability for self-direction 

• Amount of study recjuired 

• How to take notes 

• Learning to live with a roommate 

• The scope and problems of social life 

• Problems of the **new f reedom*' 

• Tlie need to budget time 

A device frequently used to sharpen interest in the discus- 
sion of these topics is having former pupils of the higli school 
presently enrolled in college participate. Their added maturity 
and experience can be a most valuable resource* 
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Successful accomplishment of a Timetable sequence depends 
upon the extent to which certain supporting activities and 
services are carried on. The things teachers, counselors and 
administrators do to make a guidance progi*am go are considered 
''continuous'', not because they cannot or should not be regularly 
sclieduled but because they are appropriate for and a pai*t of 
the guidance program at all grade levels. They are the activities 
which make up the lower part of the Timetable as shown on 
pages 10-11. Each area is briefly discussed in the following pages 
and again references to additional information and suggestions 
for further study are included. 

USING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Standardized tests are an essential guidance tool. They 
provide teachers with important information about their pupils. 
When the results of teiSts are understood and used wisely, they 
give an added dimension to teaching. When misused or ignored, 
they add very little. It is imperative, therefore, that all teachers 
know how to interpret and use test results as an ongoing pai*t 
of their job. 

One of the most serious mistakes made in interpreting tests 
is that of placing too much stock in one gross score. For ex- 
ample, the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for Children 
contains eleven sub-tests which measure different features of 
intelligence and which togetlier yield two gross scores, Qne on 
performance and the other on vei*bal ability. These combine to 
give one gross I.Q. score. Two pupils might receive identical 
gross I.Q. scores — 110, for example — and have quite difTei*ent 
scores on their sub-tests, indicating different kinds of minds or 
•'intelligence." That they have the same ability or are likely to 
learn at the same rate or in the same way cannot be assumed. 
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Because tests give information, the kinds of tests which a 
school should use and the frequency with which tests shouhl be 
given can best be determined in terms of this one question: 
What kind of information about pupils is needed? 

Generally, two kinds of basic information about each pupil 
are essential for effective teaching: 

• His aptitude for doing academic work — shown by so* 

called aptitude or intelligence tests. 

• His level of performance — shown by so-called achieve* 

ment or basic skills tests. 

There are a number of good tests available to measure these 
areas. In using such tests and interpreting the results, teachers 
might well consider a number of questions : 

• What other evidence is there to support the score on this 

test? 

• Is the score on this test consistent with other test results 

over a period of time? 

• Are the scores of both aptitude and achievement con- 

sistent? If not, do they suggest ability not being used, 
i.e., high aptitude but low achievement? 

• Do sub-test scores suggest a need for remedial work in 

specific areas, e.g., fractions, spelling, punctuation, etc.? 

• Is it reasonably certain that while taking the test the 

pupil followed directions, did his best, was up to par 
physically, nut unduly nervous? 

• Was the test administered precisely according to direc- 

tions by someone who understood the standardizing 
procedure? 

• Did pupils understand the importance and value of the 

test as something to be used for helping tliem? 

• Were the results of the test discussed with individual 

pupils so that they might benefit from their efforts? 

The gist of these questions is that a score is only a score. It tells 
something, however, and this information can be very helpful 
when it is used with wi.sdom and understanding. 

Other kinds of standardized tests give information on 
personality traits and interests. Such tests are very helpful but 
they must be used (interpreted) cautiously, primarily as start- 
inij points for further inrcst'mntion. In using the results Oi an 
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interest inventory, for example, a teacher might begin by saying 
to a pupil, **I notice the inventory shows that you have a strong 
interest in science* How do you account for this?" In other 
words, the pupil is invited to give corroborating evidence for 
what the test shows and from which the teacher may gain 
further impressions. Teachers should remember that interests 
change, especially among adolescents. 

Per.*.onality inventories, another type of standardized test, 
may give clues to specific individual problems, but such tests 
should always be used ••clinically", i.e., in a context with ail 
other available information, particularly tlie careful observations 
of teachers. Th(» Case Conference (page 48) may be considered 
a ••clinical" setting. 

Tests give information and when results are appropriately 
used, tliey are very valuable. But where little or no use of test 
results IS made, testing is u.seless. As a general rule, a school is 
better off to do little testing but do it well than to surfeit pupils 
with testing, the results of which may never be used. 

NATIONAL TESTING PROGRAMS 

In addition to the standardized tests which are administered 
on a local basis, there are other ••outside" testing programs 
about which principals, teachers and counselors must be aware. 
Since a number of pupils will need to take certain of these exam- 
inations, thv fhti\ time and i^hcv irhvrv each will he ffirvn shouUI 
hr tinnUj vstahlishrd for thv local ana. Among those which are 
administered on a nationwide basis, the Scholastic Aptitude and 
Adiievement Tests administered by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board and the National Merit Scholarship Examination 
admini.stered l)y Science Research Associates have particular 
importance. In addition, fourteen states in the Middlewest and a 
grov/ing number of others now use the American College Testing 
Program admini.stered through the State University of Iowa. 

Over 2iyi) colleges currently use the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board's Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Test 
scores as one criterion for .selecting students. The more recently 
developed Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test — given to 
F'leventh Grade pupils in October — is now available aud increa.s- 
ingly used to provide a forecast of the pupil's Twelfth Grade 
performance on the Scliola.«itic Aptitude Test. It is an advance 
indication of a pupiPs ability to do college work and can help in 
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arrivinjr at a good and realistic choice of college. The fee for 
takinir each of these tests is one dollar. 

The number of students taking the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test is increasing each year. This test makes it un- 
necessary to take the Scholarship Qualifying Test as well as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test in both tlie Eleventh and Twelfth 
Grade, a practice common in many schools. It might be noted 
for those who have been taking tlie Scholastic Aptitude Test in 
the Eleventh Gratle, assuming that they will score higher when 
the test is taken again, that no appreciable gain is made except 
in mathematics wliere review can make some slight difference. 

The National Merit Seliolarship Corporation provides about 
live million dollars in four-year scholarships to outstanding 
students. The amount of each scholarship varies in accordance 
with eadi in(h'vi(hial student s need. In order to take the test 
on which sJiolarship selection is made, pupils must fust have 
taken the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test given in 
the spring to second-semester juniors or first* \»mestor seniors 
in any secondary school wliich registers to give the test. The fee 
ior taking this test is also one dollar. All eligible pupils should 
be encouraged to take this examination for it offers many bene- 
fits in addition to the particular scholarship funds awarded. 

MAINTAINING DEVELOPMENTAL RECORDS 

Merely by virtue of their position, teachers are repeatedly 
required to *'pass judgment" on* pupils. The maturity of such 
judgments and consecjuently the quality of guidance depend to 
a large extent on how well each pupil is known by those who 
guide him. A ''Ujuate developmental records are essential if 
jutlgments are to be ba.sed on more tl\an school marks and the 
results of standardized tests. 

Every school keeps some kind of pupil record, but many 
do not maintain ''developmental records," i.e., those which reflect 
tlie development of a pupil through time. Fiequently the record 
format is one borrower! from another school, issued by a county 
or state otHce^ purchased commercially, mauflated by an ad- 
ministrator or lias just grown from practice. While any of these 
sources can contribute an adecjuate record .system, the chances 
that it will be meaningful and helpful to t(»achers in a local 
scliool .^vstem are less than witli a system wliich they lielp 
design. 
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The value of any record depends upon its accuracy and 
completeness, i.e., the extent to which the pupil is portrayed in 
detail, and the u.se made of it. Just as a reliable physician con- 
sults the personal record of his pati(»nt before pre.scril)in}f a 
course of action, .school personnel should consult developmental 
records wherever major decisions on a pupil are made. To make 
certain that local school reco)*ds are adeciuate, the following 
suKKe.stions are offered: 

• Teachers at all school levels should assist in desiRuinjr or 

remodeling the format of the developmental record. 

• The record should include only such information as can Ix* 

understood and used by all concerned, 

• The format should l)e flexible. This might be done by 

using a blank manila folder for each pupil into which 
are placed SU^'xlT' mimeographed cards or sheets, 
possibly of different colors — each color for a particular 
area, e.g., academic record, health, character an<l per- 
.sonality, aptitude.s, intere.sts, etc. Such an arrangement 
makes it convenient to abstract information on any 
single category desired. 

• The record should reflect trends in achievement in a 

manner easily ob.served such as on a gri<l with lines 
connecting percentile scores. 

• The record .should include a wide range of personal in- 

formation about each pupil: home and family; places 
where he has lived or traveled; health including any 
.serious illnesses; character and per.sonality traits — 
rated by teachers who have observed him an<l can be 
explicit in reporting their observations; changing goals 
and interests ; parental goals ; aptitu<les ; academic 
record; work and other experiences; and any other 
data which may help describe him as a per.son. 

In addition to such information about the pupil, the fohler 
should include a sequential check li.st of items relating to guid- 
ance, a record of interviews, and information and materials 
given. This helps to assure thoroughness and avoids reliance on 
an individual's memory. The sy.stem need not be elaborate. The 
following kinds of brief entries are illustrative of a simple but 
adequate system : 
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It is unfortunate but unfk»rstandal)le that many teachers 
have nejfative attitudes toward developmental records. They 
regard records as something apart from them, meaningless l)ook- 
keeping to be handled only by the guidance department. Cer- 
tainly teachers have enough to do without l)eeoming voluntarily 
involved in developing pupil records. But in a school system 
where they participate in case conferences, are given help with 
their classroom guidance responsibilities, and are consulted at 
every point where their judgment and good sense are needed, 
teachers ac(|uire increased recognition of the value of adeciuate 
developmental records. 

Read: Strang, Ruth. Evef-y Teacher* 8 Records. Revised 

edition. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University (525 West 120th Street), 

1962. 48p. 50^ 
ft 

For a good sample form of a \vell-l)alanced and inclusive 
developmental record with directions for its use, re(iue.st a Speci- 
man Set, Cumulative Record Folder, Junior-Senior High School 
from the American Council on Education, ITS.") Massachusetts 
Avenue, XAV,, Washington 6, D,C, 

USING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 

Information al)out pupils is not useful wlien kept only in 
a folder. It mrst become a part of teacher-pupil interaction. 
Where a teacher has a large pupil load eacli day, it is obviously 
difticult to know each pupil well as an individual, desirable as 
this would be. However, with relatively little effort — but time 
would need to l)e provided for this — teachers can be provided 
with an abstract from pupil records which gives pertinent infor- 
mation having a direct bearing on each pupiPs ability to learn. 
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Here is aii illustration of a simple way to furnish capsulized 
information to teachors. It involves only an Sfo^xH" sheet 
divided into twenty squares (usinK both sides provides for a 
class of forty). The items of information should at least include 
the following: 



Name and age 

1 score could be coded if desirable 

Items of \ I w. ) 

information \ Health 

to include / Home and Family 

Interests 

Other 
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Ntty Melrld*— 13 


Alas allay— 13 


Jeffrey f 


7.9/12S 


9.5/ioe 


10.1/120 


Ictardad t—Ut 


FatlMr ia aiaetraalet 




I<ttg« fMlly 


Maay tranafara 


MMellAi 


Met ylaoaiQg en coll«t« 




nm m- ' 


Cvrtla ThoMA— U 


4Mdray Maiar— 12 






11. 9/ m 


•.;/94 


FAthar aHTACM 
••nriaa atatioa 


B«cli ptraata m 
Mttlvaraley faaalfey 


ftai*«e i» 
Verjr eeti 

fUm en 
veteri 
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THE PUPIUAOVISOR OR TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

Two interrelated essentials insure continuity and unity in 
the utilization of educational opportunities by each pupil — an 
adequate developmental record and a member of the faculty who 
"knows the pupil as a whole/' The faculty member may be a 
counselor, advisor, homeroom teacher or some other teacher, 
but it must be someone who knows his responsibilities, has time 
to perform them effectively, and has the wholehearted support 
of the school's administration. 

Many schools rely heavily upon the homeroom for guidance 
activities and much can be done in this way. Certainly in 
schools which have no counselor or only a part-time counselor, 
much of the routine counselinjr must be done by homeroom 
teachers if it is to be done at alL Even where there are full- 
time counselors, they often are so busy with duties which only 
they can and should perform that they are unable to do some 
of the counseling which also needs to be done* Classroom 
teachers, with encouragement and help, can do a great deal 
They can do it well and with much personal satisfaction. 

Regardless of the organizational pattern, size of school, or 
level of sophistication of the faculty in guidance, each pupil 
Hhoidd he permitted to name or nominate and have a good rela* 
tionship with the individual teacher or staff member who has 
the following responsibilities: 

• Keeping his developmental record up to date and inter- 

preting it to all concerned. 

• Assisting him in making plans, .selecting courses, choos- 

ing a ( areer, selecting a college, etc. 

• Assisting him in times of stress requiring counseling or 

other kinds of assistance, e.g., initiating a case confer- 
ence. 

• Seeing to it that his Timetable schedule is met. 

Because so many schools are in the early stages of develop- 
ing a guidance program, they should profit from what others have 
learned. The trend is toward decentralizing or distributing guid- 
ance responsibilities. Guidance and education are not synony- 
mous but good education depends on guidance— the guidance of 
teachers who can recognize and respond to the needs of boys 
and girls, help them define their goals, recognize their strengths 
and limitations, and take advantage of their opportunities. A 
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program which uses pupil-advisors or teacher-counselors has 
much to recommend it. Only in the most unusual situation, if 
at all, can a guidance s:>ocialist do all the Kuidanco that is neces- 
sary. A school just bejrinninK to develop a program, therefore, 
miKht well consider the advisability of buildinK a solid founda- 
tion for guidance by developing the teacher's part, or at least 
developing it concurrently with the specialized work of the 
counselor. 

Read Chapter 7— **The Teacher-Counselor" in: Stranif, 
Ruth. Thr Rolv of ihc Trnchrr in PrrsonnH Work. Fourth 
edition. New York 27 : Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University (525 West 120th Street), 
1958. I91p. $3.75. 

Chapter 5— "Teacher-Counselors in Action" in: Arbuckle, 
DuKald S. Guidanrr and Counselinff in the CAasnroonu 
Boston 11: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. (150 Tremont Street), 
1957. 397p. $5. 

COUNSELING PUPILS 

As part of his presentation at a regular inservice session 
in a school where little counseling was going on, an English 
teacher recorded on ta))e an interview he had with a pupil. 
Courageously he brought it before the whole faculty for evalu- 
tion. The effect was tremendous! In light of the objectives of 
guidance, the recording both amused and aroused the faculty 
to its need for improvement in counseling pupils. 

Coun.seling is the ''talking things over'' part of guidance. 
What needs talking over may range all the way from scheduling 
a make-up test to helping an individual work through a serious 
emotional problem. The latter obviously requires expert help 
and in such a situation, the teacher's responsibility consists of 
recognizing this and making help available through whatever 
school, community or private agency is appropriate. The school 
should have established procedures for doing this. 

Attention here is focused primarily on the kind of counsel- 
ing which can be done by teachers, themselves, and for which 
there is great need. In meeting this need, teachers must under- 
stand what is involved in **talking things over" effectively. 

Counseling in not giving advice. The counselor's job is to 
help the pupil think out loud, explore his resources and abilities, 
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discuss obstacles to his protrress, weigh the pros and cons of 
various courses of action, and eventually plan a course of action 
that will be better than if he had not "talked it over." Many 
times all the pupil really needs is an opportunity to test his own 
thinking: thn)ujrh a few questions by his counselor and some 
clarification or information, he arrives at sensible conclusions. 
At other times, however, the coun.selor may need to recogrnize 
elements not clear to the pupil at all— difficulties at home, 
personal insecurity, failure in social relationships, unrealistic 
goals, hidden motives, and the like. The counselor helps the pupil 
jrain Ix'tter uiiderstandinjr of him.self and the world around him 
by encouraKinjr him to talk freely and to explore what is involved 
in his problem. 

For a teacher to coun.sel effeitively, the pupil must be 
convinced of the coun.selor's friendly but objective relationship 
t<» his problem. The coun.selor's attitude reflects his belief that 
the pupil holds the key to his own problem. He lirinjfs his own 
resources to the situation and will eventually arrive at most of 
the solution under his own steam. 

Because helping pupils accept resi)onsil)ility for making 
decisions requires a shift in method from the way most teachers 
work in the instructional program, they are usually eager for 
help on how to coun.sel eflTectively— at least once they are con- 
vincecl that counseling is a proper and challenging part of a 
teacher's responsiijility. With this in mind, a special committee 
or the entire faculty will find it useful to do the .following- 
all of which focus on the classroom teacher as a counselor: 

1. Read some of the carefully selected printed descriptions 
of coun.seling interviews. 

Read the ftrst and either of the other two: 

a. Chapter 8— "He Lets Me Talk" in: Morris, Glyn. 
Practical Guidance Methods for Principah and Teach- 
er». New York 16: Harper and Brothers (49 East 
33rd Street), 1952. 26«p. $3.75. 

( — Describes a faculty learning how to counsel and 
provides verbal accounts of counseling interviews 
with critiques.) 

b. Chapter 7— "The Teacher-Counselor" In: Strang, 
Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
Fourth edition. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers Colleget Columbia University (525 West 
120th Street) » 1953. 491 p. $3J5« 

( — Description of counseling with examples.) 
c. Chapter 5~'Teacher-Counselors in Action*' in: Ar- 
buckle» Dugald S. Guidance and Counseling in the 
Classroom. Boston 11: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. (150 
Tremont Street), 1957. 397p.|5. 

( — Examples of counseling interviews with critiques.) 

2. Discuss these teacher-pupil interviews. 

3. Make up some typical couaseliii^^ situations and role play 
an interview. Have one teacher play the part of the 
pupil and one the counselor. Then di.scuss this inter\Mew. 
Or before discussion, have other teachers act out the 
situation and then di.scuss it. The di.scu.ssion should 
center on how well the teacher heli)e(l the pupil find an 
acceptable solution to his problem. 

THE CASE CONFERENCE 

The caso conference is an effective Kuidance tool available 
to every school, regardless of its financial and professional re- 
sources. It costs no money* It can perhaps best be described 
by example. 

Carole Moyer. a bright Tenth Grader in a high school of 
250 pupilsi is failing in French. Her teacher has done all she 
knows to stimulate Carole and, as a la.st resort, she discusses the 
problem with the part-time coun.selor. He arranges for all of 
Carole's teachers to meet with him and, after reviewing her 
developmental record, they talk over the matter. Each con- 
tributes what they know about the girl and how well she is 
doing in other subject areas. Although not quite failing, she is 
lx)rder-line in science. Some refer to rumors of tension at home. 
Others point out areas where her record is good. They discuss 
her personal problems with other girls, the fact that she seems 
more physically mature than her classmates, and her strong de- 
sire to be popular. After this exchange of information, views, 
and opinions — the teachers undoubtedly influence (^ach other by 
the discussion — they recognize better than before the over-all 
pattern of the gii'Ks needs* The counselor then begins a series 
of interviews with Carole in which they discuss her use of time, 
especially time outside of school. She presents a .schedule and 
agrees to cut down on one outside activity in oi'der to devote 
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more time to study. Meanwhile, the science teacher renews his 
efforts to challenKO her with experiences equal to her ability. 
While the situation is not completely remedied, the net result is 
steady improvement. 

This brief description is what is meant by a •'case confer- 
ence/' It would be difficult to overemphasize its value for gruid- 
ance. It has many advantaKes. It is a practical and down-to-earth 
way of helping: pupils, of securing the cooperation of teachei^s, 
and of underlining important details of guidance. As teachers 
focus on one pupil, viewing him from many angles, they fre- 
quently gain insights which might otherwise escape. They tend 
to some extent to see things from the pupils' point of view. They 
learn to l>e more objective and to see the value of having accurate 
information about their pupils. This often prompts a more 
thorough and systematic gathering of information. Further, 
when case conferences are lield regnlarl> , teachers tend to view 
curriculum more realistically, seeing its strengths and defects 
in relation to boUi fast-Iearfiing and slow-Iearning children. It 
is the writer's opinion that no other procedure can do as much 
to hasten realistic curriculum change as can a series of case 
conferences. 

The procedure for conducting a case conference is not 
difficult. Select a pupil who may be failing in his work. (Ideally, 
a conference could be held for each pupil i-egardless of hia school 
pit)gress— with many benefits resulting.) The principal, coun- 
selor, homeroom teacher, or some other designated person will 
need to act as chairman of the conference. Call together all staff 
niemlKMs who have a relationship with or who know the pupil 
—his present teachers, former teachers, the coach, the school 
nurse, etc. Once this group is brought together, thr casr confvr- 
( nve has its turn loi/lral .srf/Mf/jrr. Time is smrfl and the results 
air luHch nmr etfertirc if the chainmin firmly adheres to the 
fidUneintj steps: 

Step 1 : Tlie case liistory is presented, preceded by a state- 
ment as to wliy the conference is being held, e.g., 
••John is failing in two subji»cts." Care should be 
taken to present all relevant data as found in the 
developmental record. 

Step 2: Each person is then inx ited to add information 
about the pupil on the assumption that all informa- 
tion is relevant and significant. NOTE: At this 
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point some will be tempted to elaborate on the in* 
formation they share by suggesting causes and 
cures. This should be avoided! 
Step 3 : After each person has had an opportunity to add 
to the fund of information, the chairman should 
summarize and then ask each person to respond to 
this question : ''What do you think is causing John 
to fail?'^ This is the diagnostic phase of the con- 
ference. Again, care mnst he taken to avoid sug^ 
gesting the *'cure.'' 
Step 4 : After again summarizing responses, the chairman 
asks each person for suggestions as to how John 
can be helped in view of their conclusions about the 
nature of his problem. 
Step 5: The proposals are summarized and a corrective 
program is planned. The plan must include a 
designation of specific persons who have responsi- 
bility for carrying out the proposals. 
Step 6: A date is set for an evaluation of the program and 
for a consideration of any new step^ which may 
seem desirable. 
During the conference, if will be very helpful if someone 
keeps an inventory of the pupiVs assets and liabilities — recording 
these in separate columns. A pupil who is a trouble-maker in 
school tends to generate considerable vagueness about his assets. 
They can be lost sight of. Teachers are more likely to concentrate 
on his negative qualities. Most individuals have more assets than 
liabilities so these are sorted out in order to be viewed objec- 
tively. In making his summary of all the infoimation brought 
together from records and discussion (Step 4), the chairman 
should recapitulate John's assets — reminding the group that it 
is only on the pupiVs assets that a constmctice program of im- 
provement can be built. Assets should include resources at home 
such as positive parental attitudes, special interests, hobbies, 
achievement in any area, personality and character traits, atti- 
tudes of classmates, and so forth. 

Sometimes case conferences result in a remarkable improve- 
ment by the pupil in response to changed attitudes by teachers 
who better understand him. The most important outcome, of 
course, is the harnessing of school and community resources in 
the pupil's favor. 
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Read Chapter 7~"We Study the Individuar^ in: Morris. 
Glyn* Practical Guidance Methods fw Principals and 
Teachers. New York 16! Harper and Brothers (49 East 33rd 
Street), 1952. 266p. $3.75. 

Morris, Glyn. The High School Principal and Staff Study 
Youth. Secondary School Administration Series. New York 
27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University (525 West 12(»h Street), 1958. I(y2p. $1.25. 

GROUP GUIDANCE— THE SMALL GUIDANCE UNIT 

Kmphasis throughout this discussion of how a school can 
put a Guidance Tinu»tabk» into ofFect is upon irhat tairhrrs ran 
flo. The cliiof ivason for this emphasis is that many of the aims 
of ^aiidance are actually best achieved by working with pupils 
in Ki'oups — orientation, jfiviny: information, exploring careers, 
and discussion by pupils of common problems* 

Accomplishment of K^'oup jruidance activities is i>ossible 
only when time is provided in the school schedule for this pur- 
IKise. In K^^'tieral, the period of time most appropriate for group 
guidance activities is the homeroom period. This period is not 
well used in many schools, primarily lK>cause the |H>riod is tcK) 
short and bi^cause teachers lack training in how its guidance 
|K)tential can 1k» realized. 

The position taken here is that the homeroom as a small 
guidance unit and the group activities it affords are and will 
increasingly bi* important in any effective guidance program. 
This must l>e reconciled witli the fact that many teachers feel 
inadequate to accept responsibility for this type of assignment. 
Therefore, in schools desiring to improve guidance services every 
teacher responsible for a liomercwm will Ik? given help and sup- 
port in understanding what guidance activities can l>e under- 
taken and how they might be carried on. Providing help for 
teachers is briefly discussed in the next section of this review. 

Successful small group guidance units have IKt: following 
characteristics: 

• Teacliers understand and agree on the guidance purposes 

of the homeroom. 

• The period is long enough and f rt»quent enough to permit 

development of a sustained program of guidance^ i.e., 
at least one full period eacli week. 
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• Teachers are provided with inservicc education in pruid* 

ance, lx)th in leading Kraup discussion and in presenting 
materials and infoimation. 

• The atmi>sphere of the homeroom is orderly but pemis* 

sive, informal and friendly. 

• A(le(iuate materials are available on topics of concern to 

pupils, e.g., a fde of the ''Life Adjustment'' booklets 
published by Science Research Associates. 

• The homeroom program is NOT run from the principal's 

office. 

• There is flexibility enough to pei-niit individuality among 

homerooms as regards program. 

• Pupils feel a strong attachment to their individual home* 

rooms. They regai'd thei.^ r.o their "school home." 

• There is opportunity for individual homerooms to make 

public presentations of the results of their projects. The 
programs are regarded as sufficiently im|)ortant to make 
this desirable. 

• When possible, teachers who havu a strong dislike for 

taking homeroom responsibilities are not given this as* 
signment. 

• The program satisfies a need not met in other classrooms. 

Principals and teachers unfamiliar with ihe wide range of 
constructive activities which can \)e carried on through even a 
very simple homeroom program should read any one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Chapter 4— ''The Place Where We Feel Most at Home'' in: 
Morris^ Glyn. Practical Guidance Metliod$ for PHneipatM 
and TeacherB. New York 16: Harper and Brothers (49 
East 33rd Street), 1962. 266p. $8.75. 

Fedder« Ruth. Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (88 West :2nd Street) » 
1949. 467p. $4.50. 

Chapter 5— 'The Small Guidance Unit: The Homeroom'' in: 
Sti*ang» Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
Fourth edition. New Yot\ 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (625 West 120th 
Street), 1958. 491p. $8.75. 



HELPING TEACHERS DEVELOP GUIDANCE SKILLS 

Every teacher wants to be a •*goo(l teacher/' Most want to 
improve professionally. But most feel uneasy alx)ut ^idance 
when they have not had much experience working directly in a 
systematic program or when they consider it something remote 
from **teaching/' 

Teachers can grow in understanding of and skill in guidance. 
With leadership which respects them as people, they can get a 
great deal of satisfaction from developing new* skills and insights. 
Some asi)ects of guidance are more technical than others, of 
course, but much of it is no more than bringing into focus and 
doing whc,*, good teachers already know how to do. 

How and where to begin are important questions. All too 
often the lack of any immediate or obvious answ*ers make it 
much easier not to begin at all. Certainly there is no one place 
or one way to begin developing an inservice program in guid- 
ance. About the only principle to serve as a guide is to beyin 
irhvir teachers are. The principle may appear threadbare but 
it takes on meaning w*hen administrators make a practice of 
consulting with teachers individually and in groups on problems 
of teaching and where there is regular and continuing oppor* 
tunity for all school staff members to exchange views and judg* 
ments. 

Here are some proven places for taking hold : 

• Improving the reading progi*am in the school. 

• Holding a case conference on an individual pupil. 

• Improving pupil study habits. 

• Making a follow**up study of pupils who have been gradu* 

a ted. 

• Studying pupil needs. 

• Analyzing pupil interests. 

• Developing a pupil activity program. 

• Improving the homerwim program. ^ ^ 

• Studying the results of standardized tests and organizing 

the information. , 

• Revisiiig or developing pupil records. 

A yet to be proven. way to begin is through the use of this 
pamphlet. Its brief form cannot include full discussion of all 
as|)ects of guidance. Instead it is designed to be a stimulator — 
a kind of guide which suggests directions extending far beyond 
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its own scope of content. Assi^rn the reading of this pamphlet 
to a teacher, a committee, or to the entire faculty* Then discuss 
any implications it has for the local school at a regular faculty 
meeting* Out of tliis discussion might well come a point of be- 
ginning much more appropriate than any suggested here. 

One of the fascinating things about a concerted effort on the 
part of teachers to improve their skill in guidance, it doesn*t 
really matter where you start. One thing leads to another. For 
example, a desire to improve the reading ability of pupils 
requires the identification of retarded readers . . . which means 
refinement in the undei*standing and use of standardized tests 
and other kinds of evaluation procedures . . . which requires a 
consideration of any physical handicaps and other personal and 
social impediments pupils may have . . . and attention to moti- 
vation . . . and the attitudes and goals of the pupil's parents . . . 
and the development of .materials and the better use of other 
resources . . • etc. Obviously, such a chain of activity implies 
systematic guidance. The important thing is to begin. 

PROVIDING INFORMATION— CAREERS, EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES, SCHOLARSHIPS 

Adequate and appropriate decisions depend upon having 
information. The amount of infoimation available is overwhelm- 
ing. There are over 24,000 occupations classified and described 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, over 1000 four-year degree 
granting colleges and universities, and many thousands of schol- 
arships available to pupils — to say nothing of the changes in 
each of these areas from year to year. Obviously, only by a 
.systematic process can an individual pupil be related to all this 
information. In the following paragraphs a few brief sugges- 
tions about information in each of these major ai*eas are given. 

Occupations 

Occupations have been classified in a mani;er similar to the 
system used for library books — set forth in the Dictionary of 
Occupational titles. (See footnote page 17.) By using this code^ 
the counselor can relate fields of work to each other since the 
code shows both le.el and kinds of skills required. Jobs which 
may seem completely unrelated are often quite similar in the 
sense that the worker performs essentially the same kinds of 
operations. 



.1 . . '! 

For its Kuidance program, the school should have an up- 
to-date file of occupational literature coverinjr as wide a variety 
of careers as possil)le. This information can be useful only if it 
is systematically orjfanized, although tl;e liliuK system may be 
alphabetical, by title and code number, or by broad fields of 
work. The specific filinjr system is much less important than the 
fact that information is available and acce.^s to it is easy. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the imp-^rtance of 
looking at a specific career in detail and notinjr trenos. Some 
occupations and professions are crowded. Others are far short 
of the personnel needed. And the i)attern of need chanjres, some- 
times rapidly. A basic up-to-date re.source is the Occupational 
Outlook HamUiook (Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. TSop. .$4.25) which de- 
scribes 700 major occupations in terms of the following: 

The nature of the work. 

Where persons in each occupation are employed. 

The training and other qualifications required. 

Earnings and other conditions of work. 

What the outlook is for the future, 

Where to get additional information. 

There is also a irreat deal of free and inexpensive material 
describing occupations available. These are identified and thor- 
oughly described in : 

FoiTMten Gertrude. OeeupatUmal PampkhUi An AnfUh 
iated Bibliography. Reviied edition. New York 62: R W. 
WilMii Co. (960 University Avenue), 1968. 608p. 16.60. 

Educationol Opportunities and Requirements 

College catalogues are available to all but these alone are 
not adequate as a source of guidance information. The informa- 
tion they contain should be abstracted, organized and interpreted. 
Before this can be done, however, the schooPs fde of catalogues 
must be complete and up-to-date, classified* and easily accessible. 
A good way to check the completeness of the local file is against 
the Education Directory, Part J, Higher Education (compiled 
annually by the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 2\ D. C. 
750. The 1960-61 edition li.sts alphabetically by state 2,028 
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institutions which provide two or more yoars of education be- 
yond hiKh school witli a Kmit deal of otht . information in abbre- 
viatiul form — enroUment, accreditation, control (public, private, 
or denominatiopnl), student body (men, women, or coeduca- 
tional), and the like. Excellent charts listing accredited lil)eral 
arts colleges are i)ui>lished by Chronicle Press (Moravia, N. Y.) 
with information listed in columns under three lieadinjrs: Aca- 
demic units reciuired; Average yearly costs; Miscellaneous (sex 
admitted, enrollment, class rank required, entrance examinations 
reciuired, and control or afliliation). Tliis type of cliart permits 
easy comparison of institutions. 



Scholarships 

. s tile demand for collejro (education anci tlio cost of ob- 
taining it increase, so has there l)een an increase in the number 
of scholarships available. The number runs into the tliousands 
and furnisli(\s more than KM) million dollars of assistance each 
year. Schools niu.st keep track of both the old and the new ones. 
Fortunately there are some pui>lished lists, the foUowiuK among 
those l)(»tter known : 

Feingold, Norman. Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans. 
Three volumes. Cambridge, Mass. : Bellman Publishing Co. 
(Box 172), 1966. $20. 

Angel, Juvenal L. Scholarships and Fellowships. Register 
of Scholarships and Fellowships. New York 17: World 
Trade Academy Press (60 E. 42nd Street), 1957. 37p. $1.60. 
Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Jones, Theodore S. Lovejoy^ones 
College Scholarship Guide. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster (630 Fifth Avenue), 1967. 123p. $3.95. 
Wilkins, Theresa Birch. Financial Aid for College Students: 
Undergraduate. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1967, No. 18. Wash- 
ington 26, D.C. : Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 232p. $1. 

As irood and hel|)ful as these lists are, they cannot be de- 
l>ended upon completely. No one really has a complete list of 
all scholarships awarded each year to college and university 
undergvaduates. Some scholarship donors wish to remain 
anonymous; some are available only once and are not continued 
— there are many reasons why it is difficult to pin down complete 
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information. But this does not excuse a school from gathering 
as much information as possible. 

The key point to be made here is that schools must make 
certain their scholarship information is as up-to-date as possible. 
At the time of this writing, the number and sources of available 
scholarships is changing (increasing) very rapidly. Last year's 
information is obsolete. The greatest number of scholarships are 
available directly from the colleges themselves. Other major 
sources are state and local governments, business and industry, 
scholarship foundations and church and religious graups. In the 
local community information about possible scholarships may be 
available through fraternal groups, professional societies, service 
clubs, the American Legion (on aid for veterans or children of 
veterans), or any other group that might be active. The only 
way to find scholarships is to look for them. 

THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

One of the outcomes of guidance efforts is that pupils* needs 
are discovered. Frequently there are deficiencies in specific 
academic skills, especially in reading. A large number of pupils 
with high academic potential are in need of help in improving 
their level of proficiency* Evidence of this can be seen in the 
numlK>r of colleges (including those with the highest admission 
re(|uirements) now conducting classes in remedial reading. When 
deficiencies are discovered early, while the pupil is still in juiiior- 
or senior-high school, efforts should be made to eliminate them. 
A remedial program i« called for. 

Many high-school teachers are reluctant to take time for 
remedial work from that which they feel sitould be given to 
teaching their particular subject area. This is quite understand- 
able. Furthermore, most high school teachers have little or no 
experience in diagnosing difflculties and doing i^emedial teachings 
Many actually believe that remedial help in reading is possible 
at high-school level only when there is a teacher of remedial 
reading available. This is just not so. 

Much can be done when any faculty organizes to improve 
reading. Leadership is necessary to accomplish this, but it can 
l)e provided by the administrator, the counselor, or an interested 
teacher. The program developed might be something like the 
following: 

• Begin at Seventh Grade to identify retarded readeis — 
those not reading up to their potential. Be sure to dis- 
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tinsruish them from slow readers, those who may be 
behind their "grade level** but are reading to capacity. 
This latter gi*oup is not retarded — just slow. 

• Look for achievement test areas in which a larti:^ number 

of pupils have made low scores. This may suggest a 
specific weakness in the entire program, e.g., reading 
in arithmetic, spelling, sentence structure, etc. 

• Rule out physical and emotional factors — poor vision, 

poor hearing, left-handedness, mixed hand-eye domi- 
nance, etc. Provide corrective measures where those 
are discovered. 

• Diagnose each pupiKs difficulty, either by examining his 

reading test results or by an infoiinal survey. For 
example, much information can be obtained simply by 
having a pupil read a paragraph aloud, watching him 
as he reads, asking questions about the content, and 
noting the quality of his responses. 
See: Strang, Ruth, and others. RvatUno Diagnostic 
Record Revised. New York 27: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University (525 
West 120th Street), 1952. 35^ 

• Provide corrective exi>eriences — exercises in finding the 

main idea in a paragraph, scanning, reading for mean- 
ing, improving reading speed, outlining, summarizing, 
adapting reading method to the subject matter, or 
whatever is indicated as needed. 

The guidance program must inevitably reckon with any 
deficiencies pupils may have. Since effective reading is so es- 
sential to academic success in any area, it is our viewpoint that 
crr/T/ hifth^8chool teacher should hare some knowledge of how 
readiny is tauyht. This does not necessarily require formal train* 
ing. Many good suggestions can be obtained simply by reading 
any one of the many well-known books on the teaching of read- 
ing. The following are among them : 

Stnuitt Rath: MeCatkrafht C. M.; uid Trtxltr» AJL Pt4^ 
hm In th§ !mpnwem«nt of Beodbng. N«w York M: He* 
Onw-Hin Book Co. (ftSO 42iid Strott) , im. 4$t$. 

Blair» Oltiiii Myon. Diaon^itk Md Rmtdki TtHikins^ 
Now York 11: MioMUlaii Co. (60 Fifth Avmum)» 1M& 
40»|k 
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On the following pages a reasonably comprehensive list of 
guidance books and pamphlets are identified. Many others could 
be included. Only a few have annotations but items are listed 
under specific topic areas. 

Preceding this bibliography are two basic lists of references 
covering all of the areas. The first is a list of available materials 
which is within the reach of almost every classroom teacher, the 
total cost being only $5. The second list, costing more than $50, 
would provide a sound collection of information on guidance 
appropriate for the professional library of a school. Such a col- 
lection might be developed as circumstances permit. 

Economy Pockogo 

American LeRion Educational Service. Need »t Liftt Tenth edition^ 
revised. Indianapolis 6: National Child Welfare Division, American 
Leirion Education Service (700 N. Pennsylvania Street), 1960. 79 p. $ $.15 
Bowles, Frank H. How to Get Into College. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. (300 Fourth Avenue), 1958. 157p. (Paperback) 1.10 
Hawen, Gene R. The New American Guide to College$, New York 22 : 
New American Library of World Literature (501 Madison Avenue), 
1959. 256p. (Paperback edition) .75 
Houghton, Hubert W.» and Munson» Harold L. Organizing Orienta- 
tion Activitien. ChicaKo 11; Science Research Associates (259 East 
Erie Street), 1956. 48p. 1.25 
National Education Association. Finding and Educating the Academ- 
irnlly Talented Student in the Secondary* School. Washington 6, D. C: 
the Association (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1958. 16p. Free 
National Vocational Guidance Association. How to Vi$it Colleges. 
Washington 9, 1). C: American Personnel and Guidance Association 
(1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.), 1954. 23p. .25 
New York Life Insurance Company. Career Opportunit*eii. New 
York 10: New York Life Insurance Co., Career Information Service 
(51 Madison Avenue). Free 
New York Life Insurance Company. Planning a College Education. 
New York 10: New York Life Insurance Co., Career Information 
Service (51 Madison Avenue). Free 
McLaughlin, Kenneth F., editor. Underntanding Te$ting. OE-25003* 
60. Washington 25, D. C: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 24p. .25 
Weaver, Glen L. How, When, and Where to Provide Occupational 
Information. Chicago 11: Science Research Associates (259 East 
Erie Street). 48p. 1.26 

I 6.00 
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A Boiic Guidance R«f«rM€« Lilt 

Baer» Max F., and Roeber, Edward C. Oecupntional Information: Its 
Nnture ami Use, Chicago 11; Science Research Associates (259 East 

Erie Street), lUol. 603p. $6-75 

Blair, Glenn Myers. IfinffHostic apid Remetliat Teaching. Revised 

edition. New York 11: MacMillan Co. (60 Fifth Avenue), 1956. 409p. 5.25 

Bowles, Frank H. How to Get Into CoUeue, New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. (300 Fourth Avenue), 1958. 157p. (Paperback edi- 
tion, 11.10) 2.95 

Burckel, Christian E. College Blue Book* Ninth edition. Yonkers, 

V. Y.: Co|le),^e Blue Rook (Box 311), 1959. 1168p. 22.50 

Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Jones, Theodore S. Lovejoy-Jimen College 
Srholnn^hip Guide. New York 20: Simon and Schuster (630 Fifth 

Avenue), 1957. I23p. 3.95 

Roehir, Edward C; Smith, Glenn E.; and Erickson, Clifford E. 
Onftntizatittn and Administration of Guidance Scrvicen, Second edi- 
tion. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42ud Street), 

1955. 304p. 4.75 

Strunir* Ruth. The Kole of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Fourth 
(Mlition. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University (525 West 120th Street), 1953. 491p. 3.76 

Thorndike, Robert L., and Hagen, Elizabeth. Measurement and 
Evaluation in Psychology and Educatio^i. New York 16: John Wiley 

and Sons (440 Park Ave., So.), 1955. 575p. 5.50 

U.S. Ihimrtment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Bulletin 1255. Washington 25, D. C: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1959. 4.26 

$58.65 



Gtn^rai Boolci on GuidonM 

Morris, Glyn. The High School Principal and .^taff Study Youth. Second- 
ary School Administration Series. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (525 West 120th Street), 1958. 
102|>. $1.25. 

(_A do-it-yourself handbook for studying high school pupils in several di- 
mensions—including follow-up study.) 

Roeber, Edward C; Smith, Glenn E.; and Erickson, Clifford E. Organization 
and .Administration of Guidance Serviced, Second edition. New York 86: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd Street), 1955. 304p. $4.75. 

(—Describes various ways a school can organise a guidance program with 
emphasis on administration.) 
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Stranic, Uuth. CmmHeliuif TvrhnicH in Vollvge and SeconJary Srhool. Re- 
vis^a edition. NVw York Ul: Harper and Brothers (41) East 3anl Street). 
151451. ao2|i. $4. 

(—Detailed de.Hcription8 of ob8er\ation. rating scales, personal documents, 
the interview, projective techni(|ues, developmental records, and case 
studies.) 

Traxler, Aithur. TerhuiqitvH of dnlilance. Revised edition. New York 16: 
Harper and Bmthers (41> Kast 33rd Street), IDoT, 374p. 
( - A Kood general book for teachers.) 

U.S. Office of Kducation, Federal Security Agency. Critvrin for Krnltinthiff 
(iiiitlnnrv ProifmiHs hi Svvumlnry Schools. Miscellaneous Bulletin No, 3311, 
Fiirm B. Washington 2\ IK C: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment iVintinjr Dffic*», Um, 33p. Free. 

( — A do-it-yourself method for appraising? fcuidance services.) 

Warters, Jane. /////// School Personnel Work Today. Second edition. New 
Yoik3f5: McGraw-Hill Book Co. ('WO West 42nd Street), IDojJ. 3n8p. $4.75. 
A KootI, easy-to-read description of current guidance practices. 



Identification of Able Students 

DeHaan, Robert F., and Havijrhurst, Robert J. Kdncntintf Gifted Children. 
ThicaKo :i7: University of Chicago Press (r>750 Ellis Avenue), 1957. 275p. 
$•">. 

(—See especially Chapters 3 and 4 on screening.) 

National Kducation Association. The Identificnfion and Kdurntiou of the 
AntdemicnUy Tnlcntrd Student in the Awericnn Secondary School. Con- 
ference Report. Washington 6, D. C: the Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W.), 1058. IfiOp. $\JtO. 

National Education Association and American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, ^.'nidamr for the Academically Talented Student. Washing- 
ton Ti, 1). C: National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W.). 
Um. 144p. $1. 

Sumption, Merle R., and Luecking, Evelyn M. Education of the Gifted. 
New Y'ork 10: Ronald Press (15 East 2(51 h Street), iWO. 499p. $6.50. 



Coreers 

Baer, Max P., and Roeher, Edward C. Occupniiomd Information : Its Na- 
ture and Vsv. Chicago 11: Science Research Associates (259 East Erie 
Street), 1951. r»03p. $5.75. 

(—A valuable source book— basic for understanding the materials available 
on careers and for description of methods of filing occupational infor- 
mation.) 

Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Pnmphhts: An Annotated BihUnymphy. 
Revised edition. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. (960 Universitv Avenue), 
1958. 603p. $r».50. 

( — Lists sources and cost of occupational pamphlets.) 
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Forreiter, Gertrude. Methodn of Vocational GuUlance, Revised edition. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. (285 Columbus Avenue), 1951. 463p, $4.25. 

( — Describes many ways of introducing information on careers.) 

Humphreys, J. Anthony. Chooning Your Career, Chicago 11: Science Re- 
search Associates (259 East Erie Street), 1960. 48p. 50(*. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. Bibliography of Current Occu- 
IHitional Literature. 1959 Revision. Washington 9, D. C: American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association (1605 New Hampshire Avenue), 1959. $1. 

( — Lists available materials on occupations.) 

Reilly, William J. Career Planning for High School Students. New York 
16: Harper and Brothers (49 East 33rd Street), 1953. llOp. 12. 

U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Out- 
hok Hnmlhook. Bulletin 1255. Washington 25, D. C: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing OfBce, 1959. Tg^p. $4.25. 

(—Contains information on over 500 occupations and industries. The Occu- 
fHttional Outlook Quarterly (subscription $1 per year) supplements the 
handbook with additional up-to-date information.) 

Weaver, Glen L. Hou\ When, and Where to Provide OccuiHitional Informa- 
tinn. Chicago 11: Science Research Associates (259 East Erie Street). 
48p. $1.25. 

( — A good, brief introduction.) 



Information on Collogos ond Univorsitios 

American Council on Education. American Junior Colleges. Fifth edition. 
Wa^ihington 6, D. C: the Council (1785 Massachusetts Avenue), 1960. 
o64p. $9. 

Bogue, Jesse P., editor. Junior College Directory. Washington 6, D.C.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W.), 1958. 51p. $1. 

Burckel, Christian E. College Blue Book. Ninth edition. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
College Blue Book (Box 311), 1959. 1168p. $22.50. 

College Entrance Examination Board. The College Handbook. Princeton, 
N.J.: Educational Testing Service (Box 592), 1959. o6Gp. $2. 

Irwin, Mary, editor. American Univernities and Collegca. Eighth edition. 
Washington fi, D.C.: American Council on Education (1785 Massachusetts 
Avenut, N.W.), 1960. I2l2p. |13. 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. College Guide. New York 20: Simon and Schuster 
(630 Fifth Avenue), 1952. 246p. $3.95. Paperback edition, $1.95. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

Kducntion Directory IBno-fil, Part 3, Higher h'ducation. OE-50000-61. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1960. 209p. 75^ 
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Science Research Associates. How to Get Into CoUege ami Stay There, 
Chicajco 11: Science Ueseurch Associates (259 East Erie Street), 1958, 
$2.95. Paperback edition. $1.95. Manual for Counselors and Teachers, 25<*. 
Wilson, Euirene S., ami Bucher, Charles A. ColUtie Ahend! New York 17; 
Harcourt Brace and Co. (750 Third Avenue), 1958. 168p. $3.95. 

Finoncing a Colltgt Educotion 

American School C'ounselor Association. Hoiv About Collvfje Fhrnnnnq? 
Washinjfton 9, D.C: American Personnel and Guidance Association. (1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.), 1960. 20p. 30f». 

American Lejrion Educational Service. Neetl n Lift? Tenth edition, revised. 
Indianapolis 6: National Child Welfare Division. American Le^rion Educa- 
tional Service (70<> North Pennsylvania Street), 1960. 79p. 15<*. 
K't:-. Walter C, ami Mollis, Ernest V. Stiofvpit Fhnntrinl Aid ifi Hitther 
Kihr'ita^pi: An Attfiotatitl BihUoftmphy. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
catmn, and Welfare, Office of Eihication, Bulletin 1961, No. ;j. OE-53006. 
Washinjrton 25, D.C: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printinir 
Ofhce, 1961. 8;p. 35<*. 

Hollis. Ernest V.. and associates. The Cost of Attepitlifuf CoUetie. U.S De- 
partment of Hralth. Education, ami Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 
19.»7, No. 9. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. Govern- 
tnrnt I'rintinp. JJIice. 1957. 91p. 45f*. 

Tniversity of tiv State of New York, State Education Department. CoHeqe 
hxioosvH tuid WaijH to Mvii Them. Albany, N.Y.: the Department, 1959. 
lop. Free. (Miiy 1m* available only to residents of New York State) 
Wilkins, Theresa Birch. Fimtorial Aid for Cothtiv Students : Under- 
Ifrodimtv. r.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office tn 
Kduratmn, Bulletin 1957, No. 18. Washinjrton 25, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing? Office, 1957. 232p. $1. 

Scholanhipi and F«llowshipt 

Anjrel, Juvenal L. Scholarships and Fettoirships. Re^rister of Scholarships 
and Pellowships. New York 17; World Trade Academv Press (50 East 
42nd Stn-et), 1957. .HTp. $1..M). 

Brownstein, Samuel C, and othe rs. You Con Win a Srholnrship Great 
Neck. N.Y.: Barions Educational Series (343 Great Neck Koad), 1956. 
429p. $4.9;», Paperback e<lition, $2.98. 

Feinirold, S. Norman. Srholorships, Fellowships, and Loans Three 
Volume.s. Cambridge. Mas.^.: Bellman Publishing Co. (Box 172), 1955. $20. 
Kovejoy. Clarence E., and Jone.s Theodore S. Lorvioi^Jones ColU nv Srholur^ 
ship (,auh. New York 20: Simon and Schuster (630 Fifth Avenue). 1957. 
123j). .?o.9.i. 

Wilkins, Theresa Birrh. Fimnvial Aid for Collide Stndvnts: Cndvr- 
fnwloate. I S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 18. Wa:;hinKton 25. D.C.: Superintendent of 
Dociiment.s Onvernment IVintinK Office, 1957. 232p. $1. 
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Scholonhips end Ftllowthipt 

AnRel, Juvenal L. SrholorHhipH nntl FellownhiiM, ReRister of Scholarships 
and Fellowships. New York 17: World Trade Academy Press (50 East 
42nd Street), ISirn. 37|k t\M). 

Rrownstein, Samuel C, and others. You Can Win a ScholarHliip, Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Ban-ons Educational Series (343 Great Neck Road), 1956. 
42i)p. I4.U5. Paperback edition, $2.98. 

Feinirold, S. Norman. SrholarHliipH, FellownhipH, (uul Lonnn, Three 
Volumes. CambridRe, Mass.: Bellman PublishinR Co. (Box 172), 195.>. $20. 

I.ovejo>% Clarence E., and Jones, Theodoi^e S. Lovejoy-Jonen College Scholar- 
ship Gniilv. New York 20: Simon and Schuster (630 Fifth Avenue), 1957. 
123p. $3.95. 

Wilkins, Theresa Birch. Finnnrial Aid for CoUetfe Stiulentn: Under- 
itnulmte. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, OfBce of 
Education, Bulletin 19r)7, No. 18. WashinRton 25, D.C.: Superintendent of 
i^ocuments. Government Print inR Office, 1957. 232p. $1. 

NOTE — For teachers and counselors: 

McDaniels, Carl. Fellownhipa, Srholnrnhipii, AHHintantHhipH for Guidance 
and Pcrnnnnel Gmdante Training, 1901-1962, WashinRton 9, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association (1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W.), 1961. I2p. 25<». 



Guidonct Strvictt 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
inRton 6, D.C. 

( — A nonprofit sen*ice which conducts occupational research and enRaRes in 
a broad publications proRram. Issues quarterly a "Counselor's Information 
Service' —an annotated biblioRrapi.y of current literature on educational 
and vocational guidance. (Subscription |4 per year). Catalog jn request) 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, N.Y. 

( — A semi-monthly guidance information service which includes career in- 
formation, cumulative scholarship file, up-to-date charts on colleges, bul- 
letins for display, tips on free information (includinR printed request postal 
cards), references, and a career kit. An excellent file of sample materials 
and description of the service available on request.) 

Science Research Associates, 259 Esst Erie Street, Chicago 11, 111. 

(—In addition to a wide variety of standardized tests and inventories, a 
wide selection of occupational briefs and pamphlets on topics of interest to 
Junior and senior high-school pupils are published. Also available is a 
remedial reading service— the SRA Reading Laboratoi^. Catalog on 
request.) 
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